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1904-1936: 
POEMS 


By LORD GORELL 


% Lord Gorell’s poetry has long been known to, and 
deeply valued by, the discerning, but it has not 
hitherto been made available to the general reader 
except in the seven separate volumes which he has 
published from time to time, and the earlier of these 
are now almost impossible to obtain. 


Here, therefore, collected together for the first time 
and arranged chronologically, is the whole of the 
poetic work with which, for the past thirty years and 
more, he has enriched English letters. Here are to 
be found not only the sequence of lyrics of great 
range and variety, lyrics of peace and of war, of youth 
and of experience, and in addition a number which 
have never previously been published, but also those 
long poems to the standing of which unstinted tributes 
have been paid by leading critics and lovers of English 
poetry. 

This is accordingly a volume which will have a special 
appeal, not only to all those who delight in the many 
aspects of the English countryside, which, as was 
noted long ago by an authoritative critic, have always 
moved Lord Gorell to his finest singing, but also to 
those who even in this hectic, streamlined age reach 
out to and prize the permanent beauties of Life. 


With a new portrait by Charles D. Ward, R.O.I. 
and many New Poems | 
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‘LONDON CALLING,’ 
I—BEFORE THE CORONATION. 


BY LUCILE BRAKENRIDGE TILL. 


*Lonpon calling the continent of North America! Lon- 
don calling Newfoundland ! London calling Canada !’ 

At the time of King George’s Silver Jubilee I sat with rapt 
attention at the radio listening to London calling the colonies 
of the British Empire all over the world, and to the colonies 
answering the call. Fervently I hoped and prayed to hear 
the voice ringing out across the sea: 

‘London calling the United States of America !’ 

When the call never came my feeling of disappointment 
and desolation was as acute as that of a child whose mother 
has shown discrimination against him, favouritism and 
partiality to other children. 

‘We’ were ‘left out’ ! 

If there were no technical reason why London should call 
us on that occasion, certainly there was a deeper-lying 
emotional reason why she should. What did Hindus, 
Egyptians, or other outlandish alien races know of love for 
old England? In the case of most of them the feeling they 
had was more likely to be that of hate, and surely nothing 
' more friendly than indifference. But we Americans of 
English descent—how truly English we are! Love of 
England is as much a part of my life as religion and 
| patriotism. 

When King George V came to the microphone to address 
his subjects scattered throughout the Empire on which the 
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sun never sets I felt that he was speaking to me, for I was 
responsive to his every word, expression, sentiment. I felt 
a love and loyalty to the noble Sovereign unfelt by many 
subjects who by their very racial strains could not be kindred 
spirits to that lofty soul. I felt that he was truly a great 
King in that most kingly quality, kindliness. There was a 
ring of sincerity in his voice and deep reverence when he 
spoke of a Heavenly power and affirmed his faith in God. 
I recalled having heard that he read the Bible and prayed 
every day, and the result of his daily communion with God 
was evident, for only a deeply religious man could speak 
as King George spoke. 

A few months later I rose at three o’clock on a bitter cold 
winter morning to attend in spirit the funeral services for 
Britain’s beloved Monarch. Over the radio came every 
detail of the sad ceremonies. The British Empire had lost 
a ruler, America had lost a friend. 

To me there is no more conflict in my love for America 
and England than there could ever again be a conflict 
between our two countries. 

The sight of the Stars and Stripes and the sound of the 
music of the ‘ Star Spangled Banner’ so thrill me that my 
feeling of love and loyalty for Old Glory cannot be ex- 
pressed. At meetings of patriotic societies and on other 
public occasions I give the pledge of allegiance to the Flag 
and each time experience anew a spiritual glow of exaltation 
and a feeling of deep pride in this beautiful emblem for 
which my forefathers fought and died. 

When America is being sung and we come to the line, 
“Land where my fathers died,’ I cannot utter a sound, my 
voice is choked, my eyes fill with tears, I tremble, and 
electric tingles run through my body. For so many genera- 
tions has my family been in America that the ancestor who 
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arrived latest, in 1727, seems something of a new-comer. 
Most of them were arriving on these shores between the 
dates 1635 and 1650. America has been to me indeed for 
over ten generations the “Land where my fathers died.’ 

But what about those ancestors of the ones who emigrated 
westward? Back, back, back they go to the Magna Charta 
which they wrested by moral and physical force from a 
tyrannical king ; to the Garter Knights with their deeds of 
valour and gallantry ; to men of dim antiquity. Peering 
back at them through the intervening centuries I see them 
as they live and move and have their being. They are real ! 
I can feel the mental, moral, and physical environment in 
which they are living, yes, breathe the very English air. 
As I now look backward toward them, were they then look- 
ing forward toward me? Did they bequeath to me along 
with all their other traits and emotions this overwhelming 
love of England ? 

True, we broke away from England politically in 1776 
and I am as proud of my Revolutionary ancestors who 
fought the Red Coats as I am of their and my Magna Charta 
ancestors from whom they inherited their love of freedom. 
Almost as thrilling to me as more dignified patriotic songs 
is that ridiculous line in Yankee Doodle, ‘I guess as how the 
British King can’t whip our Continentals.’ England could 
not keep us always in the status of minor children. When 
we became of age we denied her right to exact implicit 
obedience from us; we did not renounce the love that 
grown children give to a parent. 

We American Nordics are the possessors of the greatest 
land on earth because of our Anglo-Saxon inheritance, that 
pioneer spirit, the determination to secure for ourselves and our 
posterity the bestin life. We have prevailed on this continent 
because of our unflinching English will to do and to have. 
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We Americans who have kept our English blood pure 
have more tangible evidence than even our verified records 
to prove our close relationship to our cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is plainly shown in many of our 
racial characteristics. One of the closest resemblances is in 
our lack of demonstrativeness in displaying deep-lying 
emotions. We often appear mute, stoical, while within are 
surging feelings that would make us burst into tears if we 
tried to utter them. Sometimes we may express them on 
paper. 

In 1914 had I been a single man I should have enlisted with 
the Canadians ; had I been a single woman I should have 
gone in whatever capacity England would have taken me. 
Being a married woman with two children I could only 
pray for British victories. In 1917 I rejoiced that at last we 
were fighting side by side with the mother country. I was 
not interested very much in saving the world for democracy ; 
I was not interested particularly in the welfare of the Allies 
(not being international-minded) ; I was interested only in 
helping England, England, England. 

I am only one, just one representative American citizen 
of English descent who fecl as a part of our being this love 
for the little British Isle. It is our background. There are 
millions of us. We speak out from the pages of books, 
magazines, and even newspapers. For instance, there is 
Fanny Heaslip Lea saying through one of her characters : 

‘I was born loving England.’ (So was I, Fanny.) 

Nancy Byrd Turner utters in exultant verse : 


* London, London, 
They counted me a fool— 
I could draw your skyline 
Before I went to school. 
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BEFORE THE CORONATION. 


Sing, you rhymes, and ring, you chimes, 
~ And swing, you bells of Bow ! 

When I go up to London 

All the world shall know !’ 


One of my little girls upon meeting an English woman 
for the first time enquired with breathless eagerness : 

‘Have you ever seen the Queen? Have you ever been 
in Sherwood Forest 2’ 

In a story of the War between the States pity is expressed 
at the thought of strife between soldiers who ‘ had behind 
them the same background of a far island home, and then 
of sailing ships, and then of a new land.’ 

Dorothie Bobbe says for Abigail Adams visiting England 
for the first time : 

“One race after all! One object, it was to be hoped, in 
the future.’ 

And still London did not call us. London calling aliens, 
who pay only a nominal and, in many cases, unwilling 
allegiance to the Empire, left us out. We who are bound 
to England by the closest ties of blood and spirit, bonds 
stronger than political ones could ever be, we of the same 
language, ideals, ancestry, we were not called. 

Will you call us next time, London? We are here ! 

Louisiana. 


II—DURING AND AFTER. 
BY EDITH STURGIS. 
L 


* Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.’-—Miron. 


May 12, 1937: Small wonder our hearts beat faster this 
Coronation morning. Soon we shall hear: ‘ This is Lon- 
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don calling!’ Absorbing words, liberating flood-tides of 
thought across the four thousand miles between us. 

While we wait, it is a time of mixed emotions. Vital 
allégiance to our own dear land is ever interwoven inex- 
tricably with the bright bonds of British ancestry. Even 
our home and manner of living still bear the indelible stamp 
of that heritage. And yet there is the realisation we are 
* outsiders,’ the feeling we are about to overhear something 
not meant for us. We have no part in this intimate assem- 
blage of Empire. 

In these moments, one thinks of the myriad American 
homes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, astir with the same 
neighbourly interest. Even as this is written, one can look 
out upon the city and see the lights flick on in homes far 
and near, whose dwellers—of all races and climes—arise to 
attend a Crowning. 

It is not yet four in the morning here in Chicago (really 
not three by sun-time, and sunrise still to come), and we 
have been stirring nearly an hour. It is still too soon for 
us to know what sort of day it isin London. That is impor- 
tant to us because, for months, there has been a prayer in 
our hearts for ‘King’s Weather’ on his Hallowing Day ; 
for a sudden, sanctifying shaft of sunlight at the instant of 
crowning ; jewels securely set in the diadem—good omens, 
all ! 

It has been interesting to note in the American press the 
steadily increasing space devoted, not only to the current 
preparations, but to the historical data of past Coronations 
as well. Several newspapers have pointed out the sym- 
bolism of the ceremonies. They have attempted to explain 
in what manner these rites transform a ruler into a being 
set apart from secular and political influences. 

One brief sentence, tucked away in the midst of a London 
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despatch some ten days ago, epitomises the respect and 
affection in which the Royal Family is held; what they 
mean as an expression of national dignity and honour. The 
article concerned the first early morning rehearsal along the 
procession route where, it was estimated, some 200,000 
gathered to watch the famous gilded coach roll by. Eleven 
simple words—explaining the coherence of an empire : 


“When the coach passed the crowds cheered, although it was 
empty.” 

What further proof need there be of the love and high 

esteem of a great people for a great institution? A good 

thing to remember in these days of will-o’-the-wisp loyalties. 

In a trans-Atlantic broadcast, the eminent British author, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, spoke humorously of our seemingly 
insatiable interest in the Coronation, attributing this to an 
atavistic delight in ritual. Certainly, evidence is ample 
that there must be some unconsumed remnant of old loyalties 
still simmering within our American melting-pot. But it 
is doubtful if we ever develop anything as binding as ritual 
for our own. As a nation, we are too restless. Our dis- 
tances are too great. And our sprightly desire to do the 
newest things, to build the biggest things (then proceed to 
uproot them promptly for “ bigger ’), is too much a part of 
our national disposition. Yet, although we love ritual 
without understanding it or wanting it for our own, how 
we do enjoy clambering over the neighbouring hedgerow 
to see what is going on ! 

Six final Coronation sailings, all clearing port the same 
day, carried the last contingent of over 7,000 London-bound 
Americans. But, to us, high up on the fourteenth floor of 
a twentieth-century apartment building in the pulsing reso- 
nance of a mid-western city—the cleavage, between our 
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modern, mechanised surroundings and the age-misted feudal 
rites we are about to hear, is far more evident than to those 
who have gone to the heart of the Empire. And yet in a 


moment, by the miracle that is radio, a thousand years will . 


be abridged within an abbey. 

As the hour approaches much comes to mind. So many 
things we wonder about. Does Her Majesty speak with a 
Scot’s ‘burr’ 2 Does His Majesty resemble his revered 
father as closely as his photographs indicate: How is it 
humanly possible for Her Majesty, Mary, the Queen-Mother, 
to maintain at all times her imperturbable stateliness and 
ineffable charm? What will be the thoughts of those two 
heart-warming little princesses on this day of ancient sacra- 
ments? And so on, our thoughts range the gamut of 
interest. 

In our eagerness to be a vicarious part of the attendant 
multitude, no detail of preparation has been overlooked. 
Radios have been tested to make certain the aerials are 
functioning correctly. Tubes have been overhauled so they 
are now at ‘concert pitch.’ And last, but by no means 
least, the family alarm-clock has been well oiled and put 
through its paces so there would be no risk of its neglecting 
to waken us. A few moments ago, a smiling Filipino 
houseboy appeared with welcome breakfast trays. Thus, 
we have had awakening cups of hot, fragrant coffee (yes, 
317 years in another land does something to one’s taste for 
tea) ; bowls of typically crisp American cereal ; toast and 
plenty of butter. 

What is this we hear? Organ music, British music— 
from the New York studios. There is delay and still more 
delay, while our impatience mounts. This waiting is diffi- 
cult and there’s nearly an hour of it. While we wait, the 
time is well spent. Asking for guidance in finding the 
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answer to our hearts’ prayer for an especial blessing on the 
hallowing of Their Majesties, the Bible opens and we read : 


‘Thine eyes shall see the king in beauty; they shall 
behold the land that is very far off. 

‘He shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall be 
the munitions of rocks; bread shall be given him ;_ his 
waters shall be sure. 

‘ And the work of righteousness shall be peace: and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.’ 


What better answer could there be? What brighter 
promise ? 


Il. 
VIVAT REX GEORGIUS! VIVAT! VIVAT! 


3.45 am.: ‘This is London’—in a quiet, restrained 
voice, as clearly heard as though we were at the observer’s 
side. The Palace Quadrangle is bumbling with assembling 
troops beneath an overhanging tide of cheers. We feel the 
suppressed effervescence of the crowd waiting outside the 
gates. The band of the Royal Scots Greys strikes up—of 
all things—a Sousa march ! It is strangely thrilling in such 
surroundings. We hear that an inscription on one of the 
Palace garden gates is : “ The gods delight in such a situation.’ 

A quick trip to the Abbey annex. Memory and imagina- 
tion combine as we visualise the matchless mosaic of colour 
there. The restless anticipation of the crowds in Parliament 
Square stiffens with each fresh arrival of notables. 

Back to the Palace in time to feel an up-surge of expectancy 
as the amazing old coach, itself, with the famous Windsor 
greys, postillions and walking-men, rolls up before the doors. 
A fanfare—liquid notes of triumph! The Household 
Cavalry band fills the air with Sousa’s ‘ Stars and Stripes 
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For Ever.’ It is difficult to express the feeling we have, 
hearing that grand march on such an occasion. With a 
monumental roar from their rapturous subjects, the King 
and Queen leave for their crowning. 

Again to the Abbey as Queen Mary—God bless her—is 
arriving. Colour, emotion, waves of devotion, pour over 
the air. For Queen Mary symbolises all of Britain’s proud 
traditions. Another riptide of cheers for the little princesses, 
looking as though they had just stepped out of a beloved 
fairy tale. 

The pivotal procession is passing the Cenotaph of blessed 
memory. But back we go to the Abbey, where Yeomen 
of the Guard, halberds in hand, the superb Indian cavalry 
and glittering Indian aides-de-camp assemble. One finds 
it necessary to record impressions in the sharp tempo of 
suspense. Events are crowding fast. The bells of St. 
Margaret’s peal forth—a carillon of sheer ecstasy. Yes ! 
Their Majesties have come—a finger of sunlight resting on 
their coach at the moment of arrival. We hear the Queen is 
very pale and the King is noticeably under a strain. At last 
our observer breaks the tenseness with: ‘It is like a pack 
of cards come to life!’ As the way is cleared for Their 
Majesties, he tells us that the carpet leading into the Abbey 
is like a deep blue stream between two scarlet banks. 

The first, faint sounds of the organ. Another fanfare 
soaring into the Abbey’s heights. The glorious song of the 
choir—transcendentally beautiful. Then the Westminster 
schoolboys’ time-honoured Vivats for the Queen. Who 
but a Psalmist could encompass the solemnity of all this ! 

Silver-throated fanfares. Vivats for the King. An 
anthem rising like a mist of incense. May the windows of 
heaven be flung wide to-day that all the hosts of Britain’s 
glorious past may look out upon this consecrating ! 
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Their Majesties have knelt in prayer—please God, fulfil 
it. The Recognition—and, standing alone as always he 
must—the King shows himself to his people. East—South 
—West—North, an avalanche of sound. As he turns to the 
West, we echo: ‘God save King George !’ 

The Oath—and the King speaks: ‘I am willing ’—so 
resolute is his voice. What deep over-tones of emotion. 
He continues: “I solemnly promise so to do.’ Increasing 
depths of feeling darken his voice as the service unfolds. 
It has the resonance of a church bell. What a fair sight this 
slender, shy young king must be as he*is robed and 
girded. 

All the civilised world leans forward. The quintessence 
of solemnity is in the clear voice of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Our reserve of inherited British reticence is spent. 
The moment of crowning is here. A golden stream of sun- 
light comes to bless him! Now, the Enthronement and 
Homage amid a swelling diapason of organ and trumpets 
thundering out upon the world. 

The crowning of the Queen takes on a gentler note. 
There are moments of silence and recollection ; then a hymn, 
sanctified by fifteen hundred years of worship. An anthem, 
superb in its climactic blend of voices, trumpets, singing 
violins and mighty organ. Another moment of respite— 
and the Te Deum breaks forth, surpassing description. 
There is majesty, triumph, holy visions within its splendour. 

With a final roll of drums, fanfares and swirls of colour— 
all caught up in this pzean of exultation—the naked blade of 
the Sword of State precedes the departure of Their Majesties 
“along a flaming river of jewels,’ as our quick-thinking 
observer tells it. 

Amid the clamour of the bells, Their Majesties start out 
upon their overwhelming journey to the Palace. Tumult 
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rolls wave on wave, mounting with each mile. Pulse-raising 
cheers rise in unbelievable crescendo. What is that? We 
hear the pipes! Highland regiments are a brave sight, 
but this skirl of the pipes disquiets the heart with longings 
for ‘ Misty islands of the Highlands, that’s where this heart 
of mine for ever longs to be.’ 

One hears the tramp of peace-keeping feet, the treble 
shrill of children’s cheers and the staccato of the drums. But 
over all, the rising cataract of cheers until Their Majesties 
are safe at home at last. 


IIl. 


* Britain—I see her in her old age—but young, and still daring to 
believe in her power of endurance—with strength still equal to the 
time.’ — EMERSON. 

It has been an invigorating privilege to attend this drama 
of an imperishable empire. We spend much time thinking 
of the vivid panorama just unfolded, only to find the clock 
has sped to the moment when we are to hear the King’s 
message to his people. Again we are impressed with the 
clarity and warmth of his voice. It is a fact that a micro- 
phone brings out the best (and, sometimes, the worst !) in 
one’s voice. In the face of the realisation that the world was 
his audience, the King proved his almost superhuman self- 
control, where others might well have faltered. To us, one 
of the most human portions of the entire broadcast was the 
informal interim immediately preceding his address. For 
at least a full minute before anyone was aware of it, it was 
obvious the microphone was open. The subdued laughs, 
family whisperings (indistinguishable, alas !), and a hasty 
clearing of the King’s throat came through with entertaining 
clarity. 

As the day wears on, certain phases of the kaleidoscopic, 
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unequalled ceremonials rise to the surface from the welter 
of events. When one reluctantly sets aside the pageantry and 
only considers the significance of the whole-souled acclaim 
accorded Their Majesties, one immediately senses the 
touching tribute to the memory of the late King George and 
his gracious Consort. It is as though the mantle of deep 
affection with which they were surrounded by their people 
had been tendered anew to worthy successors. 

Evening comes, and we have a modest celebration of our 
own which, of course, appropriately includes a roast of 
beef with Yorkshire pudding ; and we do not forget to 
drink to the health of the King—in California wine. 

There still remains the inclination to talk over many 
things, events of to-day and other days. We like to think 
of the gaiety in London to-night. One can fairly hear the 
throb of regimental marches, the whisk of dancing feet, 
wistful waltzes of another era. We can never forget the 
singing of the National Anthem at the Abbey—the full- 
throated fervour, the promise in that singing! All the 
greatness of Britain, all the continuity of her strength was 
centred in that exhilarating moment. 

Is there dismay in this strange world of ours? Yes. 
Discontent? Yes. But, above and beyond it all, we have 
heard London calling again to her outermost posts of empire, 
uplifting her indomitable spirit once more within the curving 
symmetry of Time. 


Gop Save THE Kine ! 
Chicago. 
[At the author’s request, the remuneration for this article is being 


sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, ‘as a Coronation remembrance from 
an interested and appreciative American.’] 














W. B. YEATS. 
AN APPRECIATION. 
BY L. A. G. STRONG. 
I. 


WiuaM Butter Yeats has been all his life a poet. No 
one in the field of modern letters has so consistently worn 
the poet’s mantle, or known so unerringly how to make 
experience serve his art. The range of that art, both intel- 
lectual and emotional, is wide : yet it is a distillation. The 
poet has learned to jettison all that might harm it, and to 
divert such of his abilities as did not nourish it. From this 
knowledge, and by this austerity, he has been able to 
touch with his poetry rare and common objects, the solitudes 
of vision and the things men squabble over, and to kindle 
from all a flame of dignity and passion. 

The full art has fed on a full life. Wit, student of magic, 
shrewd in affairs, a man of inquisitive and agile mind, he 
has known both how to manage his wits and to allow for 
his genius. Sociable and a talker, he has preserved his 
poetic personality from the attrition of casual contacts. He 
has one of the most formidable minds in Europe ; and no 
country but Ireland could have produced him. 


Il. 

Because of his range, and the difficulty of following this 
formidable mind, students must lean heavily upon Yeats’s 
Autobiographies. These tell a great deal about the mind, 
but they are incomplete on the emotional side. ‘. . . Being 
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in love, and in no way lucky in that love . . .’: for some 
things we must go, not to the life, but to the poetry. We 
are unlikely to learn a great deal more about the mind than 
he tells us, but from that long tale of acceptances and 
rejections something may be learned, and the effort at 
appraisal rise above impertinence. For, despite the splen- 
dour of the mantle, the wearer is what Lady Gregory’s 
pauper would call a conversible man. He has his weak- 
nesses and his follies, which he does not try to hide, and 
our admiration grows as we see how he has kept them from 
weakening his art. 

“I am persuaded that at twenty our intellects contain all 
the truths we shall ever find.’ The all-important early years 
were stamped with impressions of Sligo and London. 
Sligo gave the best, for London has never won Yeats’s 
affections, and he and his sister lamented fiercely by the 
drinking fountain at Holland Park their exile from the home 
of their grandparents, longing for a sod of Sligo turf to 
hold in their hands. 

The boy kept newts in jars, rode a pony, though not too 
well, and liked the ordinary outdoor country things. But 
he was waiting to grow up. ‘I remember little of child- 
hood but its pain.’ ‘I have grown happier with every 
year of life as though gradually conquering something in 
myself.’ His relations and the people he met in Sligo all 
had character, and were capable of gestures which could 
nourish a romantic mind. Though his boyhood and youth 
were to be spent among artists, there was between London 
and Sligo a difference paralleled later by the difference 
between the shapeless sodden faces of certain women seen 
in London and those gaunter women, crazed with drink, 
who carried their heads high and strode through the Dublin 
streets, talking to themselves in loud harsh voices. The 
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cast of his mind was already determined, and the Middletons 
and the Pollexfens and the country people were stocking 
it with unforgettable images. 

School was difficult for the boy who found it hard to 
attend to anything less interesting than his thoughts. What 
he lost there was made up, and more, by his father. J. B. 
Yeats the painter was a man of vigorous mind, with all 
his son’s love of intensity. He would at breakfast ‘ read 
passages from the poets, and always from the play or poem 
at its most passionate moment’ to a son who was later to 
confess: ‘I only seem to remember things dramatic in 
themselves or that are somehow associated with unforget- 
table places.’ What a stimulus the father’s talk must have 
been can be gauged from the collections of his letters put 
out some years ago by the Cuala Press, every one alive 
with the strength of an authoritative mind. There is much 
of the father in the son, but the son has strengthened his 
inheritance: the range of his mind is wider, its muscles 
more flexible. 

From London and the conversation of painters the boy 
went back frequently to Sligo. Already the struggles were 
beginning that were to shape his manhood, the search for 
belief, the effort towards self-possession, the enquiry into 
the nature of reality. ‘I did not believe with my intellect 
that you could be carried away body and soul, but I believed 
with my emotions, and the belief of the country people 
made that easy.’ The conflict between emotion and intel- 
lect persists, and what is meant by belief is not solved even 
in his own later criticisms on A Vision. The effort towards 
self-possession, of which more presently, has yielded not 
only a manner but a philosophy: and Edmund Wilson, 
most penetrating of modern critics, says * Yeats’s sense of 


reality to-day is inferior to that of no man alive.’ 
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But before going into these questions it is best to finish 
outlining the life. The young man studied drawing and 
painting, listened to Dowden—to whom, when the older 
man disclaimed Irish blood, he suggested that Dowden 
was a diminutive of O’Dowda—heard Florence Farr speak 
verse, and met Maud Gonne. He came under the influence 
of Henley, his first master. ‘I... began under him my 
education.’ ‘I disagreed with him about everything, but 
I admired him beyond words.’ The reasons for Henley’s 
ascendancy are hard to give, but ‘he was quite plainly not 
upon the side of our parents.’ Wilde opened up new possi- 
bilities for the talker, and William Morris left the deepest 
impress of all, so deep that, if Yeats could choose a life to 
live, it would be that of this violent irascible man who—how 
deep the influence goes !—wrote romances in which the 
characters meet situations of the utmost embarrassment 
with an inviolable tact and courtesy. Can any life show 
more strikingly than Yeats’s how a personality attracts to 
itself the ideas, the symbols, the experiences it needs and is 
to need ? 

Yeats was now upon the full tide of idealism ; and he 
had met Maud Gonne. He mortified the flesh, as in earlier 
years he had slept in a cave and fed upon buns and tea. 
Believing that to write in the first person was egotistical, 
he wrote poems in which the personal emotion (there was 
plenty of it) “was woven into a general pattern of myth 
and symbol.’ He was tireless in the service of Ireland, 
lecturing up and down the country, spending his personality 
freely, flinging into the movement all his powers. The 
activity taught him a great deal about his countrymen and 
about himself. The Irishman is difficult to work for. He 
has a habit of denying patriotism to all who do not think 
as he does. The bitterness of this discovery, reinforced 
VoL. 156.—No. 931. 2 
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later on, was to go into many of the poems’ in Responsi- 
bilities and elsewhere : but the poet had learned something 
more important than Paudeen’s spite. He had learned the 
need for a public as distinct from a private personality. ‘I 
had sat talking in public bars, had talked late into the night 
at many men’s houses, showing all my convictions to men 
that were but ready for one, and used conversation to explore 
and discover among men who looked for authority.’ 

The lesson came pat, for it confirmed one of the dominant 
myths or images of the poet’s life. At an early stage of 
their acquaintance, he had been much excited by a painting 
of A. E., in which a man standing upon a crag gazed at 
his shadow flung upon the drifting clouds. The image of 
the anti-self had been born in Yeats’s mind, an image which 
was to find constant expression in his poetry and in his 
life. Everything in those early years converged to drive 
the lesson home. ‘In my youth,’ he was to say, years 
afterwards, when rallied for wearing a top-hat at a Balls- 
bridge function, ‘I read in that book which I still think the 
wisest of all books, Wilhelm Meister by Goethe, “ The poor 
are; but the rich are enabled also to seem.” I was then 
shy and awkward, and I set myself to acquire this technique 
of seeming, forcing myself to attend functions of every 
kind until I had it.’ The technique of seeming, the parrot 
screaming at its image in the enamelled sea, the birds flying 
above their shadows in the evening splendour, the manner 
that, when people came into the room, changed from 
intimacy to a performance: all are expressions of that 
dominant myth, and, which is their importance for us, 
have preserved from attrition the greatest poetic personality 
of our time. 

The meeting with A. E. was important for many reasons. 
Yeats had always a tendency to visions, and his friend’s 
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facility compelled him to scrutinise the whole question. 
He ceased to accept visions at their face value when the 
lower half of John Bull presented itself vividly before him : 
he ‘could not envisage John Bull as an inhabitant of 
Eternity.’ He decided that such visions were the language 
rather than the message. They needed interpretation. 
They were symbols. Once again it is noteworthy how a 
mind attracts to itself the knowledge necessary to its develop- 
ment. When Yeats fell under the influence of the French 
symbolists, he was not only ready, but able to help himself 
to just as much of their practice as he needed. He had 
always this mark of the great artist, that he could surrender 
to an influence, and emerge from it more strongly himself 
than ever. Shelley, Ferguson, Douglas Hyde, the French 
symbolists, Lady Gregory, Synge, Ezra Pound—he found 
in them all something that belonged to him and helped 
him to fulfilment. 

So, with his natural scepticism sharpened—he has from 
childhood been balanced between scepticism and belief—he 
came gladly but with caution to his doctrine of symbols. 
Symbols have meant more to him than to any poet of his 
age except A. E. They have a fundamental, universal 
meaning. By their aid the human mind and memory, 
with its shifting borders, can get in touch with the mind 
and memory of Nature. He practised with his uncle, con- 
centrating upon a cabalistic symbol and evoking a scene 
expressive of its significance in his uncle’s mind. Con- 
centrating upon the fire symbol, he set a fellow-diner 
talking of a house on fire. These correspondences, if 
proved, would add substantially to the magic of his verse. 
The thought may have been unspoken, but he was by now 
incapable of doing or thinking anything from which his 
verse would not ultimately be the gainer. And so he goes 
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on, developing all sides of his personality, curious, eager, 
impassioned: pulling himself together for the study of 
Blake, and emerging with all his convictions deepened. 
“I had learned from Blake to hate all abstraction :’ seeking 
still for the image cast on the clouds—‘I constantly hoped 
for some gain in self-possession, in rapidity of decision, in 
capacity for disguise.’ 

Few poets escape their own mannerisms. Wordsworth 
did not, Tennyson did not, Swinburne did not. Yeats in 
his middle years made a complete change and became a 
better poet. He had kept intellect out of his early verse, 
together with ‘ impurities ’ such as ‘ curiosities about politics, 
science, history, and religion.’ The fairyland with which 
it was concerned was the equivalent of the sod of Sligo 
turf he and his sister had longed to hold in London. It 
was an escape, a symbol of the imagination. There was a 
sharp division between the real world and that to which 
the fairy child in The Land of Heart's Desire beckoned away 
the newly married bride. The real world was ‘too full of 
weeping’ to be understood. It was a dangerous doctrine, 
and Yeats saw the danger. He remembered the advice he 
had given Synge; and the conviction Synge put into his 
laconic prefaces came at the right time for Synge’s preceptor. 
He put off the embroidered cloak, not only because others 
had worn it in the world’s eye, but for his own sake. 


To write for my own race 


And for the reality... 


It was his new resolve, and to achieve it he went back to 
Ben Bulben and the clear focused images of his boyhood. 
Maybe a twelvemonth since 

Suddenly I began 

In scorn of this audience 

Imagining a man, 
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And his sun-freckled face 

And grey Connemara cloth, 
Climbing up to a place 

Where stone is dark under froth, 
And the down turn of his wrist 
When the flies drop in the stream : 
A man who does not exist, 

A man who is but a dream; 
And cried ‘ Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 

And passionate as the dawn.’ 


The new poetry, bare, ‘ withered into truth,’ with its 
stern architecture of winter boughs, proved capable of 
including without loss of dignity a wider range of subject 
than any contemporary poet had dared to tackle. The 
change was not only a change of subject, but of rhythm 
and syntax. The old luxuriant rhythms were gone. 

All the heavy days are over, 
Leave the body’s coloured pride 


Underneath the grass and clover 
With the feet laid side by side 


gave place to 
Suddenly I saw the cold and rook-delighting heaven .. . 


It was an astonishing development, and it lifted Yeats at 
once to the stature of a major poet. He has gone since 
from strength to strength, and his place is secure. 


III. 


The conflict between contemplation and action has taken 
many forms in Yeats’s life as well as in his philosophy. In 
practice it has most often been the quarrel in him between 
the partisan and the philosopher. He is exceedingly effec- 
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tive in the world of affairs, and proud of his cunning. His 
sense of reality, the shrewdness which he possesses in high 
degree, shows him times out of number how to manage 
a man or a situation, and the temptation to turn aside has 
often been irresistible. A feeling for mischief aids it. ‘I 
must smooth him down,’ he said softly, when a lifelong 
friend had gone off in a huff. ‘I must smooth him down.’ 
His eyes gleamed behind their glasses, his lips moved silently : 
and the means adopted, a quite unnecessary display of 
virtuosity, were brilliantly successful. It is this cunning, 
the knowledge that, if need be, he could beat the knave 
at his own game, which the philosopher in him has been 
obliged to disapprove of and to disallow. Yeats’s difficulty, 
it cannot be too often stated, has been to select from his 
many abilities those which belonged to him as a poet, and 
to give the others harmless employment elsewhere. At 
their best, they established the Abbey Theatre: at their 
most mischievous, they flourished before a bewildered 
Censorship official, as an argument against banning Mr. 
Shaw’s Adventures of the Black Girl, photographs of sculptures 
from the Sistine chapel. But there are no flourishes, no 
mere practical effectiveness, no theatrical gestures in his 
poetry. ‘No mind can engender till divided into two.’ 
The duality has been fruitful. 


IV. 


Another conflict, that between scepticism and belief, cuts 
deeper. Yeats has been from the start an intensely religious 
man, longing always to return to the simple faith of child- 
hood. The effort has been continuous. 

. . . ‘Deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, whom I detested, 
of the simple-minded religion of my childhood, I had made 
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a new religion, almost an infallible church of poetic tradi- 
tion, of a fardel of stories, and of personages, and of emotions, 
inseparable from their first expression, passed on from 
generation to generation by poets and painters with some 
help from philosophers and theologians.’ 

Later, he tried long and persistently to found a philosophy 
and a ritual for the imaginary mystical order that was to 
live in a castle which had taken his fancy. The urge that 
led him to the Cabala, that was to make him study and 
reject Plotinus and Von Hugel, has given him little peace 
from boyhood to age. Combining with his need of a 
philosophy, it is responsible for his studies in magic and his 
elaborate attempts to formulate the results into a system. 
Whatever view we take of A Vision, it is not hard to account 
for. We have an almost embarrassing number of explana- 
tions. First of all, however, let us take the author’s account 
of how it came to be written. It is based upon automatic 
writings by Mrs. Yeats, begun very soon after their marriage 
in 1917. At first he was so excited that he ‘ offered to 
spend what remained of life explaining and piecing together 
those scattered sentences,’ but received the significant warn- 
ing that the messages had come to give him ‘ metaphors 
for poetry.” The messages proceeded to elaborate the 
distinction between ‘the perfection that is from a man’s 
combat with himself and that which is from a combat 
with circumstances,’ which Yeats himself had made in what 
is perhaps his profoundest prose work, Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae. They were accompanied by a number of physical 
manifestations, and at times interfered with by interpolations 
of obvious nonsense. When the study of certain phil- 
osophers suggested a revision, further messages came, to 
let the philosophers alone. 

The first thought that occurs here can be put in the words 
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a new religion, almost an infallible church of poetic tradi- 
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generation to generation by poets and painters with some 
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philosophy, it is responsible for his studies in magic and his 
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Yeats himself used of Macgregor Mathers :—‘He... 
thought that when he had proved that an image could act 
independently of his mind, he had proved also that neither 
it, nor what it had spoken, had originated there.’ The 
messages were based upon a philosophical distinction of 
Yeats’s own. The supposed sender, when interference was 
suspected, confessed it, adding—as Yeats puts it— Had I 
not divined frustration he would have said nothing.’ We 
can hardly resist asking whether Yeats himself saw that all 
this might be the dramatisation of something in his own 
mind ; that it might be his own mind which his wife’s 
subconsciousness was reading? The creative: artist often 
seems to take down his work from dictation, or to report 
what he sees and hears, as if he were watching something 
independent of himself. May not something of the kind 
have happened here 2 Has Yeats, in his search for faith, 
believed what he wanted to believe : 

The question is complicated by his attitude towards the 
finished work. Does he believe it all? He answers by 
another question, “Does the word belief, used as they [his 
questioners] will use it, belong to our age, can I think of 
the world as there and I here judging it?” And he goes 
on to suggest that the whole may be after all a background 
for his thought, a set of symbols ; “ metaphors for poetry.’ 

This looks like an attempt to have it both ways, to shuffle 
out of responsibility : but it isnot. Holding the view of the 
material world which he holds, he could make no other 
answer. Yeats believes—and this is no place to go into 
the evidence for his belief—that images created by the mind 
can function independently of the creator mind and assume, 
if only temporarily, material form. ‘The subjective can 
walk about the room’ and leave footprints which will 
remain visible after it has disappeared. Symbol, or thought, 
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will often call into existence a manifestation associated with 
it, varying in objectivity with the degree of mediumship 
available. Such phenomena, if honestly faced, can lead to 
only one conclusion. The tangible world is a drama, a 
representation, in terms prescribed by the level and quality 
of human perceptions, of an underlying reality. Every- 
thing in nature is a symbol, in the sense that it is an inter- 
pretation put by our senses upon a reality we cannot other- 
wise know. Belief therefore ceases to be a literal acceptance 
of the evidence of the senses, or a criticism of experience 
for apparent failure to conform to that evidence. It becomes 
an intuition of harmony within a system. 

The question whether Yeats believes all that is in A 
Vision, then, resolves itself into the question whether it 
continues to satisfy him within its own terms. We shall 
have an answer when his projected revision of it appears : 
but all we need really ask ourselves is whether it helps his 
mind to function and make discoveries along the lines of 
its own peculiar excellence. If A Vision clarifies and 
systematises his thought, it needs no exterior justification. 
And, when we seek an interior justification, when we come 
to ask why he wrote it, we have, as I said, an embarrassing 
number of answers. Was it an elaboration of those longed- 
for beliefs of the countryside, a chart of the fairy world, 
a system of philosophy for the imagined inhabitants of that 
castle 2 Was it a tribute to conscience, an attempt to replace 
the faith destroyed by Huxley and Tyndall: Was it a 
code of symbols? Was it an artist’s attempt to systematise 
a background of thought and image which, if not fully 
understood, might make his poetry vague and chaotic ? 
Was it a full, wise, open-eyed surrender to inspiration, 
which could, he knew, take many forms? Was he ‘ getting 
off his chest’ matter which might be bad for his verse 2 
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There is no lack of explanations, and the truth may be a 


blend of them all. 


V. 


Yeats is a fine example of the unscientific critic, by which 
is meant the critic who, instead of detaching himself impar- 
tially, ilumines by surrender to his own prepossessions. No 
man living has a better eye for what is germane to or 
directly repugnant from his own thought. Where he is 
sympathetic, Yeats’s criticism is unsurpassed. He has flashes 
of insight which put him among the masters. But, once 
off his own lines, he is increasingly uncertain, rejecting whole 
masses of work that do not interest him, forcing play or 
poem or novel to his own angle, and exaggerating much 
for the sake of a little which seems to chime with his own 
mind. This does not matter. He is not a professional 
critic; we do not go to him for unbiased judgment, but 
for the sake of what he can tell us when he is biased. 
Yeats’s thought responding to the stimulus of great work 
is as revealing as a flash of lightning, and many of the 
critical dicta with which his writings are strewn are of the 
first order. 


VI. ; 


The writings which make Yeats’s direct contribution to 
the theatre are as a whole the least satisfactory part of his 
work. His indirect contribution, the work of Synge and 
the establishment of the Abbey Theatre, would be enough 
to keep his name green in theatrical history. His plays 
have suffered from a vagueness and dimness of character- 
isation. Admittedly what he was trying to do was some- 
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thing alien from the ordinary theatre, where the clash is 


between character and circumstance. He was bent upon 
creating a poetic drama, in which the character became a 
mask, a symbol for the expression of emotion and passion- 
ate intensity, a non-realistic art the speech of which was 
poetry. But the aim was not always clearly pursued, the 
poet’s superb sense of character in ordinary life broke in, 
and, except in some of the later poetic plays, there is an 
unintended compromise which enables the plays to be com- 
pared with other plays, to their dramatic disadvantage. 
Apart from this compromise, the plays suffer from a positive 
quality of Yeats’s thought. The man to whom symbol 
and what it represents are almost in the nature of cause 
and effect, the man, that is to say, for whom the symbol 
is constant and will always call up its appropriate picture 
and emotion, will not be at sufficient pains to embody his 
symbolic characters before an audience. The character will 
already be what he is to represent, before he steps upon the 
stage. He will be a mask, his face already fixed in the 
appropriate grimace of mirth or grief. Shakespeare's 
characters are revealed, not presented. The very quality 
which is a strength to Yeats’s poetry has weakened his 
drama. His plays as a rule read better than they play. 
There are notable exceptions ; and a recent prose play, The 
Words upon the Window Pane, is terrifyingly effective either 
upon the stage or in the study. ‘When we were reading 
the play,’ said an Abbey actor, ‘ we said again and again 
“This will never do on the stage.” But when we came to 
play it, we found he was right every time.’ The latest 
plays, with their freedom from the old compromise, have 
a power all their own : yet it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that Yeats has been least happy as a dramatist. 
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Vil. 


His prose is magnificent. Supple in his youth, mannered 
and stately in his middle period, it has now all its old supple- 
ness and an epigrammatic force adequate for every purpose. 
No period, no sentence even, could be the work of any 
other hand, yet it is all natural, and we do not feel, as some- 
times in the middle period, that it is the result of labour 
and that the order and punctuation are arbitrary and deliber- 
ate. There is nothing against manner and state in writing, 
but the prose of the later Autobiographies bears the same 
relation to such writings as his fireside talk does to the 
performance when intimacy has become impossible. 

His quality has been long recognised by poets of all 
schools. ‘He can’t play cricket,’ said Bridges years ago to 
another poet in his garden at Boar’s Hill, * but he is a better 
poet than you orl.’ Yeats’s achievement has been to extend 
the whole range of poetry in his time, to pass from one 
excellence to another, and to prove (as some of the newest 
poets have hitherto failed to prove) that there is nothing 
in contemporary life which a sufficiently disciplined poetry 
cannot include and transmute. It is easy enough to put 
this and that object into a verse. The task is to give it 
poetic significance. Yeats has been able to make poetry 
out of the most perilous and recalcitrant material, because 
of the strength of the personality thrSugh which it has 
passed, and because man and technique are one. His pas- 
sionate interest, his fierce curiosity, his sceptical scrutinising 
mind have always, since the early days when he deliberately 
limited his attack, been exercised in his work. There has 
been no split between vocabulary and imagination—a split 
that has silenced several poets of our time, or driven them 
to prose. The mischievous elements, the partisanship, the 
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cunning, all that might damage the poetry, have been side- 
tracked into other activities. Every influence has been 
made to yield its best and make the poet more himself: he 
has surrendered without loss of identity even to Swift. In 
epigrammatic power, as well as in music, his poetry will 
always be a landmark in literary history ; and poets in 
time to come will draw inspiration from one who, tempted 
by manifold abilities, never turned aside, but made a 


passionate lifetime serve his art. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
When I am old I will hark back and say, 
“I heard the nightingale on such a day !’ 
The wind was pulsing in the dark trees then, 
Now throbbing softly, and again 
Deep in the trough of stillness for awhile ; 
And I was leaning on the stile 
Watching the thin moon and the evening star ; 
You know how quiet all the creatures are 
At such a time, 
And how, if it is fine, 
The moon throws shadows, and you lean 
And, half-forgetful of the midnight, dream, 
So was it then: 
Silence stole after when 
The wind’s pulse weakened, 
Clouds trailed across, the half-dusk deepened ; 
I waited, and the name 
Leapt to my lips, as the sweet voice came, 
Threading the stillness, ‘ The nightingale !’ I cried, 
A hush followed, and the trees sighed 
At the pausing— Ah, I'll say, 
“I heard the nightingale on such a day.’ 
F. C. PRICE. 














DARK HORSES. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 

his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 

Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 

and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 

Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon's 
son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda.] 


IX. 
RETURN. 


On the evening after Gerald’s departure, Mr. Pye lighted his 
pipe and strolled in peace beside the river. He was conscious 
of extreme relief at being left alone, and only one element of 
distraction attended on this comfortable emotion. His son 
had declared that it might be quite possible they would meet 
again very shortly, but when asked the reason, replied that it 
was too soon to say. Now Simon dismissed this memory, 
breathed the coolness of the evening air, marked the play of 
after-glow upon the face of the waters and felt at rest. ‘The 
dedal hand of Nature’ was increasingly felt by him as he 
grew old and he would not seldom turn from science and 
philosophy to walk, like a child, among things now grown 
not only familiar but precious to his brooding bent of mind. 

In the amiable spirit he had now attained, Mr. Pye tried to 
see the attractive side of Gerald and remembered his assiduous 
attention, unfailing good humour and courtesy ; but these 
were slight things easily practised, and even so, they never 
appeared to Simon as any innate manifestation of the real 
man. Too well he recollected events of the past and, though 
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no shrewd student of human nature, there ever returned a 
subconscious repulsion and distrust when he and Gerald were 
long together. To-night he refused his mind opportunity to 
brood on questions of character and merely wondered what 
had led Gerald to promise a speedy return. Nothing pointed 
to such a need and the truth never dawned for Simon until he 
heard it, for of all things he judged that marriage was the last 
enterprise to occupy his son. But when he did hear what 
Gerald came to tell him a week later, every instinct in the 
elder inclined to doubt whether the young man spoke truth 
and, in common with others, he erred and took mistaken 
means to verify it. 

Had Richard Challice and his father raised no opposition to 
the marriage, Gerald must have wed, or disgraced himself by 
refusing to do so; but fate was on his side and played his 
game, as he accurately guessed it must do. He had looked 
forward with uncanny prescience in this matter and contem- 
plated the reaction to his desires in those vitally concerned ; 


_ and he had known that his father was likely to oppose them ; 


while, in Linda’s own family, Gerald knew that her mother 
and brothers would rejoice at the match, but trusted that her 
father might be inspired by Mr. Pye to refuse. If all sup- 


_ ported Linda, then he must find himself in a difficult position ; 


but he guessed the luck was with him and had already sought 
to waken a doubt in the wheelwright’s mind concerning 
himself. He needed antagonism, for it was necessary to his 


| purpose. 


Her father followed his wife’s advice and did not approach 


| Linda on the subject of the recent walk in the twilight ; but 
it was not Ivy who decided him against speaking. Mr. Pye 
_ had spent an hour with Richard in the orchard and mentioned 


eal | that his son was likely to return. It occurred to Simon that 


gh 








| Challice might know the reason withheld from himself; but 
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Dick could not help him. He had ere now dismissed Gerald 
from his mind, though the elder’s information brought him 
back again. He told Ivy and she hid the quickened interest 
such news awakened; while a little later Linda’s mother 
received a rich item of news from the post office that again 
revived her hopes and enriched her dreams. 

It came in confidence from Susan Mingo and was only 
given after Ivy’s faithful promise to tell it again to none. A 
small registered parcel had arrived for Linda and travelled 
officially through Susan’s hands. 

“I tell you, Ivy,’ she said, ‘ though I’m doubtful whether 
under the laws of the post office I should do so. But we're 
old friends and you won’t let it go a spot further. It may 
mean nothing at all. The address was typewritten. I know 
young Mr. Pye’s penmanship, because he wrote a good few 
letters while he was here and he might not choose to divulge 
he was writing to Linda. But something valuable came, no 
doubt, else it would not have been registered. Very like 
she'll tell you next time she goes home.’ 

But Ethelinda kept her parcel to herself. It contained a 
letter from Gerald and a ring—a sapphire and two small 
diamonds set in platinum. He was coming back in three 
days’ time, and she was to make no mention of the matter, 
or wear the ring until he set it on her finger. Another knew 
of the gift, however, and that was Arthur Tidy, who de- 
livered it. Thus Gerald’s symbol became matter for con- 
sideration among the loafers at the inn and they guessed 
accurately at its probable nature. The postman felt under 
no pledge of secrecy and linked the parcel with previous 
events. 

But the letter none ever saw save Linda herself, nor did she 
guess its import, though she felt it. What it had been too 
soon to say, young Pye wrote. He was a rationalist in his 
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own passions and refined them for their subtler satisfaction ; 
but to awaken passion in a woman afforded him the acme of 
enjoyment, just as there are men who win greater pleasure 
from making a fellow-man drunk, than from drinking them- 
selves. Such was Gerald. 

Linda avoided her home for the present, wore her ring in 
secret and allowed her mind to dwell on the majesty of the 
giver. She felt bewildered under the weight of love he had 
awakened and counted the days until his return. Linda felt 
that the path of love had run for her with miraculous smooth- 
ness and already anticipated the surprise and delight of her 
family when such a triumph came to be known. Only in 
one direction could she feel that any doubts existed, but it did 
occur to her that Mr. Pye might possibly protest at such an 
alliance. He was not proud, yet to learn that his only son 
desired to marry so far beneath him might easily waken dis- 
appointment, if not actual opposition. But she trusted Gerald 
to win his father, for he had told her in the past that, albeit 
not demonstrative, Simon was devoted to him. Indeed, the 
young man had prophesied that his parent would be delighted 
and hasten to congratulate him on such good fortune. Thus 
the future offered no real cloud for Ethelinda and she only 
longed to feel her lover’s kisses on her lips again. 

He came late one night after warning Mr. Pye to expect 
him ; but it was not until the following morning that he 
made his announcement. Gerald had planned the future 
very carefully and designed to pay the briefest visit. His 
news broken and the reaction to it ascertained, he proposed 
to depart and leave subsequent events to himself and Linda 
alone. He knew that, so far as his father was concerned, 
much might depend on his manner of announcing the 
engagement, and for that reason he saw Simon without Linda 
and struck a note not likely to create a favourable impression. 
VoL. 156.—No. 931. 3 
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He was casual, even a little flippant, and took it for granted 
that his parent would applaud. 

“You'll be pleased, of course,’ he said, ‘ for you’ve always 
preached the dignity of married life and all that, Dad. I 
adore Linda Challice : she’s the only woman I ever met that 
I could think of as a permanent partner ; and by good luck 
she adores me too. I’m robbing you, I’m afraid, but house- 
maids are cheap, no doubt, whereas wives like Linda are 
expensive as a rule. We shall be tremendously happy 
together, and she won’t clash with her people, or create any 
social bothers for you, because as soon as we're married, I 
shall take her into her new life, wean her away from this 
rustic existence and give her plenty to think about in my 


circle. She’s clever and will soon tumble to my ways and. 


make me proud of her. Of course, nobody matters but you 
and I want you to agree, and I also want you to be sporting 
and lend a hand with the new establishment. We must 
launch out in pretty good style. I can’t go on living in 
chambers, and cheap ones at that, after I’m married. But 
there’s no hurry. The future’s in her hands and I'll clear out 
in a day or two and leave her to say when she'd like to be 
married. She'll want her family round her, no doubt, and 
enjoy the applause and anticipation for a bit. Say you're 
pleased, Dad, then I'll go and find her and you can bless us.’ 

Simon listened and was disturbed. The immediate effect 
of his son’s announcement arose from the manner of it, which 
he felt to be casual and offensive. He cared not so much that 
Gerald should take his support and approval for granted ; 
but he found himself almost indignant that the young man 
could approach the subject in this spirit. A strange emotion 
awoke in him : a sympathy for Linda and a desire to cham- 
pion her and her family. He knew them well by this time 
and entertained the highest opinion of Richard and his 
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daughter. His son’s information awoke a strong dislike in 
Sumon—so strong that he felt time must pass before he could 
formulate any answer, or commit himself to support the 
lovers. The consciousness that time must be demanded 
increased his doubts ; but he would not speak until Gerald 
grew impatient and challenged him. 

‘Well, Dad? Can’t you say anything?’ he asked. 
‘ Surely there’s only one thing to say? I’ve backed a winner 
if ever a man did on this earth, and if you doubt it, you can 
surely take my word for it. You were never one to strike 
out for class and all that. I was the stickler. Mother taught 
me a lot of class prejudice ; but when a man falls in love, that 
sort of trifle goes by the board. What’s biting you and keep- 
ing you so glum? You wouldn’t be ashamed of a beauty 
like Linda for a daughter-in-law, surely 2’ 

‘No,’ answered his father. “I can answer that question as 
any reasonable man ; but I am not prepared to consider these 
matters without considerable thought, Gerald. That is only 
just to you both. A great deal appears to me involved in the 
suggestion of this engagement, and there are others to be 
thought of as well as yourself and the girl. She is not of age, 
I believe, and, in any case, her parents have to be considered 
before me. Do they know of this betrothal 2’ 

‘They don’t. I told Linda to keep it a secret till I'd seen 
you. Sorry you're so frosty, Dad. I’m going over to see 
Linda’s mother now, and I’d like to take Linda with me, if 
you've no objection.’ 

Simon considered. 

‘Don’t be precipitate. I would suggest, if you please, that 
I was the bearer of this news, Gerald. Have you any objec- 
tion to leaving it until the afternoon? Meantime I will visit 
Church Cottage myself. Then Linda and you can go later. 
I should like time to reflect also, for I am not by any means 
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assured that you are contemplating a wise action. It is in 
your favour that you should have let me be the first to hear of 
it ; but you must forgive me if I ask for a little time before I 
discuss it and all it means.’ 

His son was well pleased at this reply, for it hinted at the 
opposition he desired; but he pretended annoyance and 
surprise. 

‘Damn it all!’ he said. ‘ One would think I was going to 
break a bank to hear you. It isn’t criminal for a man of my 
age and prospects to take a wife, is it? You can’t possibly 
have a shadow of objection to her, and I am not aware that 
you have any objection to me.’ 

He departed upon this speech and left his father to his 
thoughts. 

Simon endeavoured to keep calm and view the incident 
with reason. He found that his doubts rested on his son and 
no other. Then he decided to seek Richard Challice at the 
smithy, put on his hat, lighted his pipe and set out. He saw 
Gerald and Linda in the orchard ground as he went ; but they 
did not observe him. 

Challice, however, proved to be up the country at a special 
task and John Caryl could not say when he might return. 
He guessed that Richard was unlikely to be home before 
nightfall. Mr. Pye then determined to go and see Linda’s 
mother ; but he was again disappointed, for Mrs. Challice 
had gone to the city and would not be back until tea-time. 
Verity it was who answered his knock and he decided to 
speak with her. 

“Let me come in for five minutes and talk to you then, 
ma’am,’ he said. ‘ Something a good deal out of the com- 
mon has happened, Verity, and it concerns you people and 
I'd so soon have your opinion on it as anybody’s. I’ve been 
looking for Richard, but he’s away.’ 
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“Come in, Master,’ she answered; and he presently sat 
opposite her chair, praised a cactus with red tassels that 
adorned the window and then told his tale. 

‘Light your pipe, Verity—you may need it. I needed 
mine after listening to my son this morning. He’s come 
back. He might have written it all and left me time—and 
given you people time. But he chose to come back, which 
was natural in the circumstances.’ 

She looked at him. 

‘For God’s love, don’t say you mean Linda 2’ she asked. 

He did not answer directly. 

‘You want to look all round a clash of this sort,’ he said 
*—look every way but back. What’s done is done. Now 
it’s a nasty, selfish sort of cruelty to block the happiness of 
other people just for the sake of your own happiness. We're 
prone to do that if we think the happiness of another man or 
woman—innocent though it may be—will cast a shadow on 
our own. A dog-in-the-manger policy and always mean. 
But before what I’ve heard to-day, Verity, I feel we have got 
to consider the happiness of those concerned—their true 
happiness rather than what they think they’re going to get 
out of it.’ 

‘For Lord’s love, say what you came to say,’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘How can I tell about it if I don’t know what's 
happened ? Is it to do with our Linda, or not?’ 

“My son wants to marry Linda,’ he replied. 

“I thought you might be coming to that.’ 

“Yes; and she has agreed to marry him—so he says. I 
haven't seen her yet.’ 

‘What he says and what he means are tolerable different 
most times with his sort,’ she answered bluntly, ‘ and since 
you've come to me, Master, you’d best and fairest to heed 
what I say. I’m going to speak straight, and if you don’t like 
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it you must lump it, because my granddaughter is one of the 
few people left on earth I care twopence about. She’s 
precious to me and to her father.’ 

“Quite right. My mind is open,’ he said. ‘But on 
the face of it I do not much like the idea of this match, 
Verity.’ 

“And why: I'lltell youfor why. You don’t know any- 
thing about Linda, but you do know Linda’s father, because 
you ve been pleased to give him your friendship, and he’s the 
manner of good man that you favour. And you know your 
son and you know his story whatever it may be. You're a 
lot too honest yourself, Master, to let this go, and if you did 
let it go, I'd use my last pinch of strength with Dick to rise up 
and forbid it.’ 

“You're against it by instinct, Verity. It can’t be from 
knowledge, because you know nothing about my son.’ 

“I know this much : he’s a liar,’ she said, “ and you that are 
straight know that as well as me. Let me say what my in- 
stinct tells me, and you can tell me I’m a liar in my turn if it’s 
in your better knowledge to contradict. Your son is a very 
fine man—outside ; but I'll stake my life he’s rotten inside. 
I’m old and my eyes ain’t what they was and my ears ain’t 
what they was ; but they cried a warning and they told me 
the truth about him. He’s false, Master—built so. He’s no 
man to be married, and so like as not he knows it himself ; 
but he’d stick at nothing to come by what he wants, and the 
reason why you heard this tale about marriage is because 
Linda’s a Challice and he’s found where he stands as to that. 
I wouldn’t trust him with any girl. He’s got love-hunter 
stamped on his lips. He’s himself—born so—and I’m not 
blaming him. If he can only get Linda by marrying her, he 
might go that far perhaps. I doubt even that. But belike 
you'll say I’m telling too much. There’s my cards on the 
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table—mine and my son’s, because when I've talked to Dick 
and told him a lot more than I can tell you in common 
decency, then he'll be up against this with all his might.’ 

She panted after her long speech and Simon begged her not 
to excite herself. 

‘Be calm, Verity. Take it quiet like Iam. You haven’t 
annoyed me in the least—quite the opposite,’ he assured her. 
‘It comes down to a very simple problem,’ he went on. 
‘ Assuming that his intentions are strictly honourable, as they 
say, Verity, which goes without saying, because he would not 
have the effrontery to be false on such a sacred subject— 
assuming that, have we a right to trust their affection and 
believe they will be the complement of each other in character 
and their union will be blessed for them both, or must we feel 
convinced to the contrary ?’ 

She followed him with mother wit. 

* Ask yourself that, then, if you doubt,’ replied Verity, * and 
before you do, Master, ask yourself this. What qualities in 
your son’s character are going to better Linda? What has he 
got in him that she lacks, which would make her the better 
and finer and happier than she is if she had em? You only 
know Linda for a good young servant who does her job 
honest and thorough, and is uncommon beautiful to look 
upon by the will of God ; but I know her for a fine, fearless 
young woman with a good heart and a clean mind—clean as 
the new fallen snow. And what has he got to him and his 
manner of life that will make her heart bigger or her mind 
finer and her future happier? She’s ignorant same as folk 
like us all are ; but will his wisdom make her wiser, or make 
her better, or more usefuller in the world 2 And what would 
her simplicity and her virginity be to him but a passing 
pleasure till he’d robbed her of both: Ask yourself, I say. 
And would her inborn fineness make him fine? Never !’ 
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“You hate him, Verity,’ sighed Mr. Pye. ‘It’s clear to me 
that you hate him.’ 

“You don’t hate at my age,’ she answered. ‘ Your fires be 
burned too low to hate; but they bant burned too low to 
love your own flesh of the second generation. It ain’t for me 
to say more. I don’t hate him; but I wouldn’t trust him 
with a dog’s life, let alone a woman’s.’ 

Simon got up to go. 

* The father in me ——’ he began, then broke off. ‘ But we 
can cut that out. I’ve had to cut a good many things out of 
my life, and it’s none the worse, I dare say. Fatherhood’s an 
accident and doesn’t alter character, though it well might 
sometimes if you're blessed in it. You've been blessed in 
motherhood. You've got a very good son, and I'd do 
nothing willingly to oppose the wishes of that son. Dick’s 
a strong man when it comes to essentials, though too hopeful, 
if one can be too hopeful. I'll do this, Verity. I'll support 
Mr. Challice in the matter. I’m sorry for him; but the 
brunt is on his shoulders if what you say is true. He'll have 
you on one side in the matter and his family on the other ; 
but you can tell him this. I’m not neutral ; I’m not going to 
oppose his wishes in any particular. What he decides will 
find me agreeable ; and if I can help him in his decision by 
any act of mine, I shall perform it.’ 

The old woman wept with relief. 

* Thank the Powers, Master! I'd beg no more than that. 
Have mercy on that girl and keep ‘em apart whatever they 
say.’ 

“Don’t cry—light your pipe and trust all to be well,’ he 
answered, then left her wondering, for the old woman’s bitter 
antagonism mystified him. How, Simon asked himself, 
could this ancient and benighted mind, credulous of fairy tales 
and folk lore, be yet acute enough to read character from 
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nothing but a face and a voice? He rebelled with his head, 
but knew with his heart that she might be right, for from 
experience he could combat none of her hard words. 

When Mr. Pye returned home, Gerald brought Linda 
before him blushing and shy. The interview was painful for a 
soft-hearted soul, and Simon had never seen the girl look more 
distractingly beautiful. He would have liked to smile upon 
her, kiss her and congratulate the pair of them ; but he was 
cold and reserved. Verity’s entreaties echoed in his ears and 
he remembered the difficult tears of old age. 

Linda was very quick to appreciate the chill of his greeting. 
She had looked at him and left her lover to talk, but Gerald’s 
joyous rattle fell flat and awakened no swift response. When 
Simon did speak he addressed the girl. 

‘You must not think me wanting in my welcome, Linda,’ 
he said. ‘I know what you feel and what you think : I was 
young myself once. But this proposition demands to be 
weighed carefully and you must be patient with your elders, 
my dear, until they have time to look at it in all its bearings. 
You are fortunate, Linda, in having such a father as Mr. 
Challice—a man just and fair in all his dealings, who will 
bring to his decision every fine quality he possesses, look all 
round the question and most certainly decide for the best. 
What he may determine when he hears this news I cannot say. 
He may, indeed, demand time to tackle such an unexpected 
surprise. But it is first and last his affair, and for my part such 
is my absolute confidence in his judgment that I can only tell 
you this. Whatever your father decides, I shall support him. 

‘I feel very sure, my dear, that you will agree with me 
heartily in all I have told you,’ concluded Simon. ‘ And I 
trust that my son will do the like. You are not yet of age 
and, in any case, would not, I well know, question the wisdom 
of Mr. Challice, or fail to fall in with his decision.’ 
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Mr. Pye in truth felt very far from sure, but he spoke with 
conviction, and when Gerald began to protest at his father’s 
lack of enthusiasm, he begged him to be quiet and invited 
Linda to answer. She was nervous and her hand shook a 
little, so that the sunshine fell on her ring and Simon marked it. 

‘We never thought much about anything but ourselves, 
Master,’ she said. ‘ Of course there’s a lot to it, sir, that 
haven’t come in our minds yet. But—but neither one of us 
reckoned anybody was like to be against. I did at first ; I 
was afraid that you might think me no proper match for a 
son of yours, Mr. Pye; but Gerald vowed you'd never feel 
that ; and you’ve told me you think well of me and very 


grateful I am for your kind words. And I’m most willing for 


Father to decide, because I well know what he’ll say and how 
he’ll be so proud as I am myself to be joined up even in this 
way to you, sir. He thinks to the full so high of you as you 
do of him and he must think of Gerald as everybody thinks 
of him.’ 

‘Leave it at that, Linda,’ directed Simon. ‘ Leave it at 
that. Take my son to see your mother when we have eaten 
our meal, and, no doubt, when Mr. Challice returns to-night, 
he will hear all about it.’ 

Gerald beckoned her behind Mr. Pye’s back and without 
more words they went out together. She was a little cast 
down, but he showed no depression. 

“Just the reaction of age to youth,’ he told her. ‘ You 
must always remember that Dad didn’t draw a winner him- 
self and he’s never enthusiastic about anything. I believe he 
was jolly pleased really. He’ll come out of his shell quick 
enough when he hears what your father’s going to say.’ 
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X. 
DEPARTURE. 


After the midday meal, during which Gerald Pye insisted 
on helping Linda to attend his father and preserving the 
changed relations of the trio, he took his betrothed to her 
home. Ivy was not yet returned, and when her grandmother 
saw the girl coming, she gathered up her work and ascended 
to her own room. They entered and Mrs. Challice heard 
Gerald talking beneath her for a while. Then they went out 
again ; but Verity knew that they would return at a later 
time and did not emerge any more. 

The pair walked boldly side by side through Merton 
Magna, where Gerald’s inevitable red waistcoat challenged 
various eyes, and their progress was noted by interested sight- 
seers. Then they turned into Miss Mingo’s shop-of-all-sorts. 

* She'll know where Mother and Granny may be,’ said 
Linda. ‘I haven’t seen either of them this longful time. 
Didn’t like to go, because I knew they’d be full of questions I 
couldn’t answer till you came back.’ 

* Leave me to answer all the questions in future,’ he told her. 

Susan welcomed them. She happened to know that Ivy 
Challice was gone to the city and would be back during the 
afternoon ; but she had not seen Verity for some days. 

* Feared she might be ailing,’ said Miss Mingo, ‘ but you’d 
hear if anything had touched her.’ 

Linda could report no ill news. She was quite unaware 
of her grandmother’s feelings, for the old woman’s outburst 
against Gerald had been kept from her. Indeed, it was well- 
nigh forgotten. They told Susan the great news and Linda 
exhibited her ring, whereon, with an eye to future possibili- 
ties, the postmistress declared her delight and showed much 
pleasure. 
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‘When I handled your registered parcel a bit ago, some- 
thing told me what was hid inside it. “ If that ain’t a token- 
ing ring,” I said to myself, “ I never handled one through the 
post.” Couldn’t tell you for why, but my instinct spoke. 
And I was right seemingly.’ 

Susan admired the trinket vastly. 

“Real diamonds and a sophia,’ she said. ‘ What richness, 
Linda! And never looked finer to Mr. Pye than it do on 
your finger, I'll warrant !’ 

They left Miss Mingo presently and, as Gerald returned to 
Linda’s home, he asked what she might do if her father were 
to oppose the engagement. 

“Suppose Mr. Challice is against us? Then my Dad 
would be against us too, if what he said was true.’ 

But she felt no concern as to that. 

‘Mr. Pye wasn’t against us really. He always keeps very 
calm. I wished he’d shown a bit more friendship, yet he 
wasn’t unfriendly. And you needn’t to trouble about Father. 
My father’s never come between me and my happiness in his 
life, but always thought how he might add to it, Gerald. 
Never was a father and daughter closer together in their affec- 
tions than us. He'll know where my highest happiness is 
now and be glad—ever so glad.’ 

The young man said no more and they returned to Church 
Cottage just as Ivy herself arrived. Then she heard the news 
and was much elated. 

‘A wonderful thing,’ she said, ‘and never to have been 
thought upon, I’m sure, Mister Gerald ! But you can trust 
Linda to rise to it—I’ll say that to her face. A good daughter 
like her makes a good wife, and she’ll take her place in your 
manner of living so clever as the best when she’s learned a 
bit.’ 

* Far cleverer than the best, Mrs. Challice,’ declared Gerald, 
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and presently they sat and he talked of his means and what it 
lay in his power to offer his wife. 

‘We trust you, same as Linda’s learnt to trust you, Mister 
Gerald,’ Ivy said, ‘and I can speak for her father, I’m very 
sure. You can tell him these things yourself. And how do 
Mr. Pye look upon it, if I may ask 2’ 

* We broke it to him this morning and he never guessed I 
was a marrying man any more than I did myself, so he felt a 
bit surprised,’ answered Gerald. ‘I told him that any chap 
worth his salt would soon find himself a marrying man after 
he’d once seen Linda and, needless to say, he’s fond of Linda 
already. Being human he soon felt that way. But he’s a dry 
old bird and always sticks up for the formalities. He’ll wait 
for Mr. Challice to take the same line as he does.’ 

Ivy nodded. She was less sure of her husband than she 
pretended to be, yet felt no great fear that before a definite 
offer of marriage and in the light of Linda’s joy he would 
oppose. 

Soon after five o’clock Leonard and Samson came home to 
their tea and declared their pleasure. They were struck 
dumb, however, at the news—displayed great shyness and 
vanished swiftly to confer together in private. Gerald asked 
for Granny, but was told that she had a headache and re- 
mained in her room. Ivy alone knew as yet of Verity’s 
attitude, and when Linda proposed to go and tell her grand- 
mother the news, she begged her not to do so until the 
morrow. 

‘Granny hates changes,’ she said. ‘ This will be a bit of a 
shock for a minute, so she had best not to hear before your 
father tells her. She’s old and cranky and don’t like young 
men very much—nor nothing else young and hopeful for that 
matter. Her chief amusement seems to be crying out against 
the rising generation. But the only way is to laugh at her. 
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Mr. Pye thinks a lot of her funny nonsense, but it ain’t 
nonsense to her.’ 

“I must get her friendship,’ said Gerald. ‘ She’s a wonder- 
ful old lady and won’t quarrel with me when I know her 
better.’ 

He took Linda back to Prospect Place presently, and then 
she joined Mrs. Butters for a time while he chatted with his 
father. 

* Mr. Challice hasn’t returned,’ he said, ‘ but his wife will 
send him to see you to-night some time when he’s heard 
what’s going to happen. Linda’s mother is very pleased 
about it—a good sensible sort of woman, and won’t be a 
nuisance afterwards: I can see that. And the boys were 
rather overawed. Decent chaps, but not much in them. I 
didn’t see the grandmother. She sounds rather an old terror, 
though I’ve heard you say you find her interesting. In any 
case she won’t matter, so we've only got to wait for Challice. 
I want a quick wedding ; then I’ll take Linda for a run some- 
where before the autumn meetings.’ 

‘What are your plans after the event?’ asked Simon. 

‘Haven’t made any. I talked about a house and garden in 
a suburb ; but I shouldn’t be fearfully keen about that sort of 
thing really. Once we're married I don’t doubt I shall 
knock out some sort of plan to suit her. I may chuck the 
turf if I can think of a job with more promise to it. But I’m 
too gone on Linda for the minute to bother about anything 
else. Shall I come in when Dick turns up to see you, Dad ?’ 

‘No,’ answered his father. ‘I must see him alone, 
Gerald.’ 

‘I’m not taking orders from anybody but Linda in any 
case,’ he answered. ‘ But we must assume the man is fairly 
intelligent and not prepared to quarrel with me, or her.’ 
‘He won’t quarrel and he won’t issue any orders,’ replied 
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Mr. Pye. ‘That would not become him and I have never 
known Richard to do anything unbecoming. But his 
daughter’s future is still in his keeping, not yours.’ 
Gerald sought Linda when supper was done and they went 
out together into the orchard. There he made love and 
excited her emotions without wakening any element of fear. 
He was in good spirits, for, by a sort of instinct, he began to 
feel his father in opposition, and by his own flippancy and an 
apparent indifference concerning the future with Linda, he 
had increased Simon’s uneasiness of set purpose. They 
dallied long under a starry night and the man’s intention was 


- to keep her away from his father’s house until Richard had 


come and gone. This he succeeded in doing, and when 
presently Linda started with amazement to hear the church 
clock strike eleven, they returned, to find Mrs. Butters sitting 
up ina sour humour. She told them that Mr. Challice had 
called, stayed for half an hour with Simon and then gone 
again. As for Mr. Pye, he had retired to bed. 

Gerald read the portents as favourable and himself retired, 
but he was moving early before the rest of the household had 
risen and proposed to waken Simon that he might know 
where he stood. He changed his plan, however, for from 
the bedroom window, which faced north, he saw Richard in 
the orchard working before he went to his own work. He 
dressed swiftly therefore, went out and approached him. 

*’Morning, Challice!’ he said. ‘Early birds both. 
Well, how is it to be, my friend 2’ 

Richard was surprised, but he had anticipated the ordeal 
soon or late. 

* Didn’t your father tell you last night :’ he enquired. ‘I 
made my meaning clear, Mister Gerald.’ 

“He’d gone to bed when we came in. And he’s snoring 
this morning, so I didn’t wake the old boy. Of course there 
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are some things a man like me can take for granted and I 
imagine this is one of them. But Dad said you were going 
to be the big noise, because Linda’s not of age. Well, what 
about it? May I take it for granted you're graciously 
pleased ?’ 

He assumed a hectoring and aggressive manner and 
indicated some measure of annoyance. But Challice gave 
him the answer that he most desired, and from that moment 
Gerald was calm and courteous, hiding both his satisfaction 
and the secret anger that Dick’s reply aroused. 

‘No, sir,’ answered the wheelwright. ‘I’ve given proper 
thought to what you want and what Linda wants, and I’m 
against. Noneed to argue, or say words that would hurt you 
and make her suffer. I’m not wishful to do that. And you 
must please understand I’ve done nought with haste. But 
after proper thought on such a big question as it demanded 
from me, I’m quite certain that, apart from my own strong 
feelings in the matter, it would be a very great mistake if 
Linda was to marry into another world, same as she would do 
when she took you. 

“And what did my father say to that nonsense 2’ 

* Your father is quite of my way of thinking and was glad 
when I told him that it couldn’t be, Mister Gerald.’ 

“You don’t think I’m good enough for Linda ?’ 

‘I’m not to judge of your goodness, sir, and I’m very wish- 
ful if you won’t make a personal matter out of this, nor probe 
into my feelings. Far better you listen to them older than 
yourself and take it as final without going into no details. 
My only wish is for my daughter to be a happy woman in 
time to come, and all that you need to know is that I don’t 
think she’d be a happy woman very long if she married 
you.’ 

“Isee. Well, it’s a free country, Challice, and you have a 
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right to your opinions, like everybody else. What they may 
be founded on I can’t pretend to guess. I’m clean and 
healthy and self-respecting. My means are adequate. All 
particulars are at your service. You know my father and 
know that I shall inherit a substantial income. I don’t come 
out of what they call the “top drawer,” but I can hardly 
suppose you are waiting for a Duke to marry Linda, lovely 
though she is. I’ve a right, don’t you think, to ask for some- 
thing a little definite 2 Because, though you decree I may 
not marry Linda, if your keen observation has marked some 
grave defects in me, it would be only sporting to tell me what 
they are, so that I may try to correct them.’ 

He spoke genially and smiled while he did so. 

* Best to leave all that,’ answered the other. “I told you I 
didn’t want to stand in no sort of judgment upon you. It’s 
enough that I’m sure as I can be you ain’t suited to my girl. 
It’s enough I don’t see you marrying Linda and I won’t stand 
for it.’ 

“So much for love’s young dream then,’ said Gerald. 
‘Rather brutal and melodramatic and overbearing, if you'll 
forgive me for saying so, and the very last thing ever I 
expected. You led me to imagine you had some common 
sense and liked me well enough. But with all my unknown 
faults, which doubtless you have at your finger-ends, I’m law- 
abiding. I shall, of course, bend to your paternal wishes and 
only hope for Linda that she will soon get over this sorrow 
and find a man more worthy of her.’ 

Richard was dimly aware that the other did not speak the 
things in his mind. An outburst would have seemed more 
natural and distressed him far more; but Gerald’s attitude 
made him better satisfied with what he had done and more 
convinced that he had done right. 

“If you mean what you say, that’s all to the good, Mister 
VoL. 156.—NoO. 931. 4 
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Gerald,’ he answered, ‘ and if you don’t, it’s no great odds, 
sir. 

The younger hated him now very heartily and enjoyed the 
sensation of hate. He would have liked to explode and even 
strike Richard to the earth ; but he only smiled and reflected 
that there are harder blows than any with a fist. 

‘I know you don’t mean to insult me, Richard,’ he 
answered. ‘I’m trying hard to see this thing with your eyes ; 
but that’s beyond my power. If ever a man had thought and 
planned and dreamed how to make a woman happy, I was 
that man after I fell in love with your girl. But no doubt 
your idea of her happiness is more important than mine, or 
her own. She will never despise me as you appear to do, 
because she knows me so much better ; but we needn’t talk 
any more about it. You've got the whip-hand, and of 
course there’s nothing left for me but to feel the lash. I'll go 
to-day. I don’t sing small to you, or my father, or anybody 
else. I can bite on the bullet as well as another, and though 
this is the biggest facer I ever had, I shall stand up to it.’ 

‘A very manly way to take it, sir.’ 

‘Thank you. Good-bye.’ 

Gerald was gone. He returned to his father’s house, tele- 
phoned for a taxi-cab to come out from the city and then 
sought Linda before Simon was up to breakfast. He got her 
alone and defined the position swiftly. 

* Listen,’ he said, ‘and keep your nerve, Linda, because 
you're going to hear something ugly. But before I tell you, 
understand this. You're my life now, and if you don’t come 
to me I shan’t want to go on living. I can’t live without you 
and I’m not going to try.’ 

“You're my life too, Gerald. I'd trust you with my life 
and soul for ever,’ she said. 

* That’s what you've got to do, darling. And if you trust 
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me, the rest of the world doesn’t count. Come close, close 
inside my arms, where you'll be for evermore before long. 
Your father has refused to let us be married. Steady! Keep 
your mind clear. I’ve just had a long talk with him and he is 
convinced that we should not be happy together. And my 
father agrees with him. All your other people know better ; 
but I argued vainly. It wasn’t for me to say anything rash 
or rude. I respect both your father and mine ; but I know 
they are horribly wrong and I am only sorry—bitterly sorry 
for your dear sake—they could have made such an appalling 
mess of it.’ 

‘But why—why 2’ asked Linda. 

She had turned very pale and was shaking within his arms ; 
but he felt glad to see her self-possessed. 

‘My first question, of course, and Mr. Challice had no 
reasons to give. I invited his confidence as my right, yet he 


| could find no fault at all—merely advanced his unsupported 


opinion that I shouldn’t make you happy. It’s so utterly 
mad! I argued with him gently, man to man, but was not 
able to change his fixed determination. We parted good 
friends ; but I’m afraid, Linda, there’s only one thing for you 
and me to do. IfI thought you could influence him I'd stop 
till you had tried ; but you can’t. It’s impossible. He has 
some deep-rooted objection to me—God knows why—and 
that only leaves one course open to us.’ 

“We can’t part, Gerald—you don’t mean that.’ 

“Only death is going to part me from you,’ he said. 
“Only death, or your own command that I should leave you. 
I have been patient and civil to your father, and I shall be 
patient and civil to my own in a minute ; but everybody on 
earth is only a shadow before you and your happiness, and 
this mighty first love of mine centres and lives on the thought 
of your happiness. Nothing else means anything to me.’ 
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‘That Father should have come between !’ murmured 
Linda. ‘I'd sooner have believed the heavens could fall.’ 

“It staggered me awfully, too, for I never thought he dis- 
liked me. He was always so frank and friendly. My heart 
went out to him after I loved you, Linda. I blessed his name 
just because he was your father. But there’s no time to 
wonder about that now. The next question you must 
answer, and my life depends on your answer. Will you do 
what I want youtodo? Don’t answer, though, till I tell you 
what it is.’ 

“I trust you to do right as I’ve always trusted you to do 
right, Gerald.’ 

“God bless you for that,’ he said. ‘ Now listen, beloved. 
I’m going in an hour—going to come back very soon indeed. 
But only you will know that I have come back. I shall be 
here to fetch you and make your departure as comfortable 
and easy as possible. Nobody is going to know you're going 
till you’ve gone. And by the time they have done wonder- 
ing, you will be back to see them with your husband.’ 

She nodded. 

* That’s how I'd wish for it to be, Gerald,’ she said. 

* I shall write a letter and direct it to the care of Miss Mingo 
at the post office for you. In that letter you will hear exactly 
what we're going to do and where I shall wait for you, Linda. 
Nobody will know you’ve had that letter but the post- 
mistress and nobody else will see it.’ 

He reflected a moment. 

“Call for it next Monday. Don’t answer it, but do just 
what it says. I want everything to go your way and to save 
you every atom of trouble. Remember—Monday it will be 
there.’ 

They talked a little longer and then Simon came for his 
breakfast and Linda departed to bring it. 
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Gerald greeted his father cheerfully. 


‘*Morning, Dad. I needn’t ask you for your news. Isaw 
Challice working in the apple trees and went out to him 
before you were awake. He told me, much to my regret, 
that he didn’t see his way to letting his girl marry me ; and 
I've just told her. We're cut up a bit, naturally. It seems 
very unreasonable of you both, if I may say so—especially as 
he declined to give any reasons. One would rather like to 
know what sort of villain you both think me. But the law is 
clear apparently. Linda’s not of age and we must wait until 
she is. I shan’t change and I don’t think she will. Anyway, 
Ihope not. What were your reasons, by the way, for agree- 
ing with her father 2 But perhaps you have nothing tangible 
too?’ 

Mr. Pye did not answer immediately. 

“It’s a case of the least said soonest mended, Gerald,’ he 
replied at last. ‘ One’s only wish is that a painful difference 
of opinion need not become common talk here. No need 
whatever to go into details. For my part, I can only say that 
I heard Challice and I think him right and wise. One 
needn’t give reasons and I don’t want to speak a word that 

can make your present disappointment harder to bear. But 
I will say this : I shall judge of you by the way you take it. 
My opinion of you is likely to be largely influenced by your 
future conduct in this matter. You are young and impetuous, 
but very earnestly I hope you will take a dignified and worthy 
line. The future is the grand endowment of your generation 
and you can afford to be patient and look forward. Let the 
future test you and find how you and Linda regard your 
devotion in two years’ time. That is all I have to say.’ 

Gerald laughed and set about his breakfast. 

“You'll see you’ve bred a winner one day, Dad,’ he 
promised, and Simon earnestly trusted that it might be so. 
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An hour later Gerald drove away from Merton Magna, 
while the sun sank out of her sky for Linda Challice. She 
was not so much cast down as mystified before these startling 
experiences. From her point of view a thing utterly im- 
possible to explain had happened, for when Mr. Pye decreed 
that her father must be arbiter, Linda supposed that only 
universal congratulations remained to meet her triumph. A 
thousand mysteries confronted her on Richard’s refusal, and 
when her lover was gone, she had time to reflect and pass 
through a period of deep disquiet. The future being assured, 
no very poignant sorrow attended Linda’s thoughts at first, 
but presently her situation awakened grief, because it argued 
disparities between her father and herself that she had 
imagined impossible. He had set her first in his regard and 
displayed devotion from her earliest memories ; no cloud 
had ever chilled their love at any time; no shadow of 
difference ever fallen between them. And now, without a 
word of warning from him, or a hint that he undervalued 
the man of her choice, this terrific decision had come to her 
ears—not from her father himself, but the dearest being on 
earth to her. 

Her first desire was to see Richard and hear his reasons, but 
she did not see him that day and, at a later time, Mr. Pye 
explained why. Towards evening he spoke with Linda, 
guessed that she had much on her mind to sadden her and 
said that her father had asked him to soften the blow a little 
before he met her. 

Simon prosed on about disparity of character and other 
futile points ; but he added something of what he had said to 
Gerald and hoped that time might heal the wounds. 

“It depends upon yourselves, my dear,’ he assured her. 
“If your regard is founded on something deeper and more 
trustworthy than the infatuation of two unusually good- 
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looking young people for each other, then I am very sure it is 
going to stand the passing strain of separation and come 
through that ordeal successfully. Never think I doubt you, 
or that your father doubts you. He loves you better than 
anybody on this earth, Linda, and has so loved you ever since 
you were old enough to show your character. You are like 
him—honest, steadfast and trustworthy—and these qualities 
will appear in your love—both for him and Gerald. It is not 
you whom your father doubted, and perhaps if he had loved 
you less, he might have been quicker to pleasure you and my 
son. But there are reasons in his opinion why time must try 
Gerald, and I entirely agree with his good sense. It was no 
pleasure to him to cross you, but you must go to him with the 
old love unshaken and the old faith and trust. No girl ever 
had a better father.’ 

* And I’m sure no father ever had a better, straighter man 
for a son than you have, Mr. Pye,’ ventured Linda. ‘The 
sad mystery to me is that Father could know him and feel a 
doubt.’ 

‘ The future remains in which we may hope his doubts will 
be dispelled, my dear,’ answered Simon ; but still Linda 
wondered. She was better acquainted with the future than 
Mr. Pye and liked to think how swiftly the minds of these two 
elderly men would be disabused of their unworthy fears ; but 
in her security and independence, supported by the know- 
ledge that she would soon stand beyond the reach of either, 
she asked one more question. 

“Couldn’t you have told Father that he was wrong to 
doubt such a one as your Gerald, dear Mr. Pye 2’ she asked. 
‘You know him better than any knows him but me, and 
couldn’t you have told Father you'd go bail for him and trust 
him in a sacred thing like our love for each other ?’ 

But Simon was not perturbed. 
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‘That is not such a difficult question to answer as you 
might think, Linda,’ he said. ‘ And I’m rather glad you asked 
it, because it clears the air. I am indeed Gerald’s father, but 
I know very little more about him than Mr. Challice does. 
We have seen practically nothing of each other since he grew 
up and his way of life does not appeal to me any more than 
to any other sensible man. Therefore I found myself in 
complete agreement with your father when he declined to 
consider the match at present. He is emphatically right in 
my opinion. An open mind was brought to the matter by 
us both, and knowing you far better than I know my son, Mr. 
Challice feels that time cannot be better spent than in patience. 
He trusts you to be patient and brave, because he knows you 
are built that way ; while as for Gerald, he has only to prove 
himself equally capable of patience and bravery, and your 
father will be the first to acknowledge them. There is really 
no hardship, and I will say for Gerald that he has taken the 
matter with more restraint and good temper than I should 
have expected.’ 

Fortified by his remarks, Linda met her father the next day. 
The need to delude him hurt her much, but she consoled her- 
self that his own strange action had made it necessary. She 
longed for the time to pass swiftly, that he might learn the 
truth and regret his failure of judgment. Richard spoke 
much as Mr. Pye had spoken and she listened quietly and 
made no attempt to argue. She avoided her mother and her 
brothers, in fear their sympathy and indignation might tempt 
her to say too much, for Gerald had warned her to give no 
hint of their intentions. So she took it very quietly, to her 
father’s relief, though her mother guessed and hoped that 
more might be hidden than she knew. Neighbours sup- 
ported this suspicion, for a man or two and Miss Mingo 
doubted not that more might soon be heard. 
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‘Watch out,’ advised Susan. ‘ Young Pye wasn’t built to 
take things lying down, Ivy.’ 

And remembering his last words to her, Mrs. Challice still 
cherished secret hopes. 

For Ethelinda there were swift, secret preparations but no 
hesitation. She heard her father more than once on the 
subject and noticed that he spoke more definitely than Mr. 
Pye. Indeed, he determined her and banished any remaining 
doubts. For he made no mention of patience and shut the 
door on hope. He lacked much gift of words, but had 
declared his sorrow to know that she must sorrow, and for 
the rest begged her to trust him. He heaped no censure on 
Gerald Pye, yet assured her it was utterly impossible that he 
could make her a happy woman. She left him silently and 
learned how deep a gulf separates the love of a parent and a 
lover. To have set any man’s wish higher than her father’s 
had been impossible until now. Nothing unjust or unfair 
had ever come from him, and she contrasted his old-time 
ardour on her account with the indifference of her mother 
and brothers. But now he was monstrously changed and 
blind to reality. Her affection faltered and only the safe, sure 
future prevented her from charging him with tyranny. She 
could not understand why Richard had found any spot upon 
her sun. It almost seemed that the fact of Gerald’s love for 
her had turned her father trom him. She could only look 
forward to the reconciliation when he found his grievous 
error; but she told herself that she would never cease to 
wonder how he had made it. 

For the rest, Linda hoped the incident would not escape to 
make talk in Merton Magna. There must be plenty to 
chatter about when she disappeared, but she trusted that 
nothing might now happen to face her with painful pity and 
needless questions. The thing, however, was quickly known 
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and could not be hid. Leonard Challice revealed it at the 
bar of the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ without demur and invited 
David Beedell’s opinion. 

‘Why the mischief should you think my father turned 
down Mister Challice when he offered for Linda?’ he 
asked. ‘And old Pye against ’em too.’ 

‘Men like them can be trusted to know best, Leonard,’ 
answered the innkeeper. 

“Chance of a lifetime for any girl, you'd say,’ reflected 
Arthur Tidy. ‘How did he take it, Len? He’s the sort that 
know what they want, and if they can’t get it one way, they 
will another. I'll bet “ Robin Redbreast ” ain’t done with 


yet. 
‘Have he gone?’ asked Saul Date. 


‘He’s gone,’ answered Leonard. ‘He went the morning 
after he was turned down. He saw my mother, and he 
didn’t go with his tail between his legs either. Pretty cocky 
he was, she said.’ 

“He'll best ’em yet,’ foretold Tidy. ‘You can’t keep a 
chap like him down.’ 

“What does your sister think upon it?’ asked Beedell. 

‘1 don’t know what she thinks,’ answered Linda’s brother, 
* but I’d say she won’t come to heel very quick. She ain’t 
that sort.’ 

Elsewhere Verity had sat with her son upon the clearing by 
the lime-kiln and heard of his talk with Linda. 

Richard was satisfied with the turn of events and trusted 
time to heal the hurts. 

“I talked as straight to her as I did to him,’ he said. ‘ Just 
direct and no nonsense. We shan’t have no lasting trouble, 
Mother. He kept his nerve tolerable well and didn’t forget 
himself, or show anger. And, of course, Linda heard me 
patient too. She’ll know it was her good, and only hers, that 
made me do it.’ 
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° But the old woman did not share his confidence. 
1 ‘Watch ’em like a hawk all the time,’ she said. ‘Don’t 
think it’s all over because you want it to be all over. You 
can’t trust man or woman in love and the straightest will go 
crooked if they’re crossed at that. I'd sooner they had flared 
up and cussed you good and hard and made a rumpus. Take 
close thought for Linda and see her often and ask Mr. Pye 
how she looks to feel to him. Now’s the dangerous time, 
Dick.’ 

So she counselled him and, little guessing, inspired a future 
act to the man’s own destruction. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN OLD MAN’S COUNSEL. 


If you would see her at her loveliest 

Seek to behold her on a stately stair, 

While sunbeams break in aureoles round her head, 
A lofty stairway, softly tapestried, 

So softly that each footfall falls caressed, 

Like petals floating down on buoyant air. 

As she descends you will look up. at her 

In attitude that fits a worshipper : 

An angel earthward condescends to glide 

To hear a mortal’s wooing—and abide. 


EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING. 




















SOME BUTTERFLIES OF HIGH SUMMER. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.IL.E. 


Ir is a charming wood where Kent and Sussex meet. 
Through it winds a peaceful grassy ride. Once at least, 
during the winter that is past, it has known the silent passage 
of a hunted fox and witnessed thereafter all the pageantry 
of the far from silent hunt. Later, with the spring have 
come the primrose pickers and their baskets, but not in 
numbers—just a select few who keep the secret of the most 
delectable primrose path in the whole of Sussex. 

To-day the hunt is but a memory, though a bunch of 
pheasant’s feathers which the wind has begun to scatter 
may be an indication that that old fox is yet alive to run 
some other day. The primrose path has vanished for 
another year and I doubt whether man or horse has, for 
a month past, set foot within the bounds of the wood until 
our intrusion this afternoon calls forth a noisy protest from 
a pair of jays who look upon the place as their own domain. 

The real owners of the ride just now, however, are the 
butterflies. For this is July and the bramble is a-flower. 
Quite an ordinary combination. But the nectar stored by 
the bramble’s blossom makes a special appeal to the fastidious 
taste of two of the aristocrats among our British butterflies, 
the beautiful Silver-washed Fritillary and that elegant 
creature the White Admiral. It seems indeed to be, as a 
rule, the only flower in which the latter takes any interest 
whatever. 

Neither of these butterflies is to be found everywhere, 
while the habitations of the White Admiral are decidedly 
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localised. It is true that during the past two or three 
summers, thanks possibly to the dry weather which for a 
couple of successive seasons had favoured a generous sur- 
vival of the winter’s dangers by the tiny hibernating cater- 
pillars, the White Admiral extended its range, being unusually 
abundant in this part of England, and individuals were seen 
in a number of places that ordinarily know them not. 
And it was interesting to note that the adventurous spirit 
which carried a few of these beyond their accustomed 
sylvan resorts was apparently accompanied by a temptation 
to indulge in unaccustomed sweets, for on two occasions a 
White Admiral was observed to partake of the feast spread 
by the purple buddleia, beloved of Tortoiseshell and Peacock. 

It remains a fact that both Fritillary and White Admiral 
are essentially woodland butterflies; also that there are 
woods and woods. We may therefore count ourselves 
fortunate in having discovered, in the rides and outskirts 
of this particular wood, a specially favoured haunt of both 
these delightful insects. It is well worth a visit at this 
time of year in order to make their acquaintance. 

The sylvan scene has few more pleasing pictures to offer 
to the lover of nature than the sight of scores of these lovely 
butterflies disporting themselves about the blossoms in 
which they delight. It is difficult to decide which presents 
the more attractive spectacle—the graceful gliding flight, 
alternating with sudden dips and dives in and out among 
the hazel bushes, of the White Admiral; or the leisurely 
alighting of the Silver-washed Fritillary as it pauses, with 
black-spotted orange-tawny wings outspread, to sip the 
honey from its favourite flower, then rests awhile with 
wings upright and closed so as to exhibit the delicate washing 
of silvery streaks on the silky green ground of its underside. 
Not that the Silver-washed is the only member of the 
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Fritillary clan to frequent our wood. The little Pearl- 
bordered Fritillarie——of two species—that were here in 
May and June have disappeared, but both the High Brown 
and Dark Green Fritillaries are to be seen. The former is 
another of the bramble-blossom’s lovers who, as it drops 
on to an adjacent bloom, challenges you to compare with 
the silver-washed pinions that you have been admiring the 
brilliant spotting of purest argent which adorns its own. 
But no anxiety as to your verdict delays the uncurling of 
the slender tubular proboscis with which it proceeds to 
ravish the flower’s heart. 

The Dark Green Fritillary might be the High Brown’s 
twin, were it not for the green powdering on its underside. 
To it, however, the allurements of the woodland ride make 
no appeal. Rather the open country of down or moor- 
land, where it flies far and fast, pausing to exact a tribute 
from the tall thistle waving in the wind. Yet this hand- 
some butterfly is no stranger to the outskirts of our wood 
where the hazel thickets with which it ends border on the 
slopes of a grassy hillside. Here, hovering above the heads 
of purple knapweed, the Dark Green Fritillary lords it 
among the plebeian throng of Meadow Browns; and the 
little people of the butterfly tribe, brilliant Copper and 
lively Skipper and dainty Blue, think him, no doubt, a 
very fine fellow. 

Whence have these butterflies derived their popular 
names? Regarding the Fritillary butterflies there can be 
no doubt. They have adopted as godmother that old- 
fashioned flower, the fritillary or snake’s-head, to whose 
spotted petals the general design of the patterns on their 
wings bears some resemblance. 

As for the White Admiral, it was once known as the 
‘White Admirable’; were it not for the existence of a 
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Red Admiral I doubt whether its title would ever have 
taken its present form. The latter—it is still early in the 
season for him—is a personality of imposing presence, well 
suited to take the part of an Admiral of the Red. But, 
though it is decidedly an insect of character, the most 
distinctive attribute of the White Admiral is elegance, and 
a feminine appellation—the Painted Lady affords a precedent 
—would seem more in keeping, both with the demure 
beauty of its sable and white apparel and with its graceful 
yet wayward flight. Feminine too is the capriciousness 
which will favour a particular wood but, for no apparent 
reason, will ignore its neighbour only a league away. 

An entirely charming nymph of the woodland, call her— 
or him—what you will. Wherefore the White Admiral’s 
name is one to conjure with when butterfly lovers meet 
together. The primrose gatherers hug their knowledge of 
the springtime. It is a knowledge that is worth while. 
But we who are privileged to be partners in the wood’s 
later secret of high summer—we are the favoured of the 


gods. 











COUNTESS CHARMING. 
BY MARIE W. STUART. 


To be gifted with the beauty and to be destined for the 
romance of a fairy-tale princess was the lot of Susanna, the 
daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy of Culzean. When she 
appeared in Edinburgh society about the time of the Union 
of 1707 she was sufficiently dazzling to prove a distraction 
even in the thick of a political crisis, and the eighteen-year- 
old beauty found herself courted and flattered by a throng 
of admirers. Perhaps the most deeply smitten by her charms 
was Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, who conducted his wooing 
in fittingly romantic fashion by sending her a flute. When 
Susanna attempted to play it, however, she found it impos- 
sible, and seeking an explanation, she drew forth a little roll 
of paper that had been screwed up inside. Like many an 
ardent lover, Sir John had sought to express his passion in 
rhyme, for the message was a poem beginning : 


* Harmonious pipe, how I envye thy bliss — 
When pressed to Sylphia’s lips with gentle kiss.’ 


But alas, the fair Susanna was not for him and he was 
forced to cover up his disappointment by referring to her 
as ‘a lightheaded Beuty ’ unsuited to his matrimonial plans. 
A more important suitor took the field and eventually 
carried off the prize. This was none other than Alexander, 
ninth Earl of Eglintoun, who had already been married 
twice but who had warned Susanna’s father when asked 
for advice as to her various wooers, ‘ Bide awee, Sir Archie, 
my wife’s very sickly.’ His second Countess obligingly 
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quitted the scene to make room for the triumphant Susanna, 
who apparently had been destined for years to be his bride, 
since one day when she had been walking in her father’s 
garden a hawk had settled on her shoulder, bearing on its 
bells the crest of the Earl of Eglintoun. Could any omen 
be more in the fairy-tale tradition: Though her husband 
was so much older than his bride that people dubbed them 
‘Susanna and the Elder,’ the match seemed a happy one 
until a succession of daughters made the Earl somewhat 
anxious for a son and heir. Indeed, he threatened his wife 
with divorce, but nothing could ruffle her calm dignity. 
She expressed her willingness to leave him if he would give 
back what he had taken from her. Imagining that she 
meant her dowry money, he agreed, but Susanna turned 
on him with the retort, ‘ Na, na, my lord, that winna do ; 
return me my youth, beauty and virginity, and dismiss 
me when you please.’ Fortunately the birth of a son 
effectually and eventually closed the argument. In all, 
she presented her husband with three sons and eight 
daughters. 

In 1729 the Earl died at the age of seventy, leaving his 
still young and beautiful wife to bring up this large family. 
In this she was helped by their guardian, Lord Milton, the 
Lord Justice Clerk. Her letters to him show a delightful 
informality and humour. She closes one with the words : 
* All the ladys here wishes I cou’d wrape them upe in this 
letter, and send them to you. Lete it unfold one single 
heart which bears some impressions not unworthy your 
acceptance.’ On another occasion she chides him for not 
replying to her last three letters: ‘I have allmost broke my 
head with conjectors about the caus of your silance. Was 
I your mistress, jealoucie had broke my heart!’ Lord 
Milton evidently criticised her conduct during a visit to 
VoL. 156.—No. 931. 5 
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London when she made a great impression on Lord Isla 
who entertained her to tea alone in his library. ‘In the 
first part of your letter you seem to be angrie,’ she replied, 
assuming innocent astonishment and daring to write later, 
‘Tl be glad to hear that Earl Isla is quite well.’ But obvi- 
ously she had no desire to lose Lord Milton’s valuable 
friendship, ‘the juile of my heart,’ as she described it. 
Some of her letters strike a deeper note. ‘I confess,’ she 
wrote, ‘I bild castles in the air, and that the destruction of 
anie one of thes imaginarie joys wou’d occasion reall woe. 
I know, too, at the sam time, that to be hapie, expectation 
shou’d be low, ambition humble, and love quite out of 
doors; here is a lesson for your strengeth of reason.’ 
Strangely cynical words from one so richly endowed with 
charm, wealth and rank. When one of her children was 
ill she broke forth tragically : “Hope! what art thou but 
a delusive dream : a toy given ws by Nature to steal from 
ws our preasent moments ?’ 

She devoted herself whole-heartedly to the upbringing of 
her son Alexander, who succeeded to the title at the age of 
six when his stately mother spared no pains to uphold the 
dignity of his position. At home she always addressed him 
as ‘Lord Eglintoun’ and every day the little boy led her 
ceremoniously to the dinner-table. Shortly before death 
his father had written a long letter to his heir advising him 
to keep away from the royal court, ‘since we are under 
the misery and slavery of being united to England... . 
But how does my heart tremble for you,’ continued the 
anxious father, ‘when I consider your youth, and what a 
crowd of flatterers will surround you.’ In 1742 the Countess 
sent the young man to Paris to learn dancing, riding and 
fencing, and his tutor’s letters give an amusing sketch of a 
pupil evidently not particularly brilliant but one of whom 
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good had to be reported. ‘Though his lordship might 
possibly bestow his time better, yet I hope his friends will 
be of opinion he does not employ it ill.’ His extravagance 
in buying antiques and in keeping a coachman and two foot- 
men with richly laced liveries also worried the good man. 
“God knows how far it may go,’ he wrote to Lord Milton. 
Nevertheless, the young man showed many pleasant qualities 
when he grew up. The rigid etiquette of his home life 
had not crushed natural affections, and on the marriage of 
his sister Margaret he wrote offering to buy the trousseau, 
declaring “You know you have been aleways my chief 
favourite, and you need not doubt of your continuing so.’ 
What must his mother have thought of his notion that he 
could be of more service in the Commons than in the 
Lords and of his whim of ‘ dispeering’ himself, dropping 
‘the Earl of Eglintoun’ and having ‘ Mr. Alexander Mont- 
gomerie ’ on his visiting cards: On his Ayrshire estates he 
sought to introduce many agricultural reforms which un- 
fortunately did not render him too popular with his farmers, 
whom he further annoyed by making them exchange their 
holdings frequently, as he said ‘to prevent their furniture 
from getting mouldy.’ In a letter written to his brother 
before a duel he shows his interest in his estates in the 
postscript : ‘Don’t neglect horse howing if you love Scot- 
land.’ 

In 1769 the bitterest tragedy of her life came to Susanna ; 
the son and heir whose upbringing she had watched over 
so anxiously was killed by a poacher whom the Earl had 
challenged for trespassing on his estate at Saltcoats. An 
eerie story tells how a servant saw Lord Eglintoun walk- 
ing up the stairs of his betrothed’s home at the very moment 
of his murder. It is said that his mother never recovered 
entirely from the shock of this terrible loss. 
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Archibald, who succeeded his brother as Earl, was evi- 
dently an average, mischievous schoolboy. From Eton 
came bills for the glass he broke and for two-fourteenths 
of the damage to a roof, that being his share. Again reports 
had to be twisted into a favourable strain ; his masters con- 
fessed he was no scholar, ‘ yet he has left behind him the 
character of a sensible, ingenious, manly, well-behav’d boy.’ 
He was destined for the Army and became a Cornet in the 
Greys, ‘for which my heart trambels,’ wrote Susanna, who; 
in spite of her regal bearing, was a true mother at heart, 
anxious over her young ones and ready to find excuses for 
their backwardness. Concerning her son’s education she 
declared : ‘Sure I shall be greatly blamed. It’s not everie 
bodie will have the justice to (impute) the backwardness of 
it to the want of the proper sight of his eye... . My 
heart akes with uneasie thoughts about this.’ 

Concerning Susanna and her beautiful daughters, one of 
the most delightful of Edinburgh anecdotes tells how 
crowds used to watch the procession of eight gilded sedan- 
chairs that emerged from her house in the Old Stamp 
Office Close carrying the ladies in all their gay finery to 
dances in the Assembly Rooms. To her girls the Countess 
bequeathed her impressive stateliness—she was six feet tall 
—and her dazzling beauty. That she was quite complais- 
antly conscious of the latter was shown one day when she 
turned from her mirror to ask Lady Bettie, her eldest 
daughter, what she would give to be as pretty as her mother. 
“Not half as much,’ was the retort, ‘as you would give to 
be as young as I am.’ In spite of their strict upbringing 
the young ladies had wills of their own and Lady Mary, 
one of Susanna’s stepdaughters, was unfortunately almost 
as celebrated a beauty as the Countess. She insisted on 
marrying contrary to her family’s wishes and Susanna 
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wielded an angry pen when she wrote as follows to the 
unrepentant bride : 

‘I am surpris’d hou you can aske my opinion in a thing 
quit dishonourable for my familie, when at the same time 
you have rejected it when offer’d, with a heart of sincerity 
for your hapieness and intrest. Your mariage with Cap- 
tain Cuninghame can never have mine nor no bodie’s 
approbation. Good God! what have you don, that you 
talk of the necessity of ever thinking of such a dead of 
madness ? You aske me where you shall stie 2 Your lete 
follies hes poote it out of my pour to say your wellcome 
to my house. How can I be ansuerable for one so indus- 
trous in rewinning of themselvs and there relations? . . . 
I must confess that I thinke a verie retired place (at least 
for sum time) uou’d be of use to you.’ 


Lady Bettie, too, was most modern in her outlook. 
Replying to an offer of marriage made to her through 
Lord Milton she wrote, ‘I hold it as reason in my matri- 
monial affairs, that I should either be in love, or marry for 
money, as I can, I thank God, live independent of any of 
my relations as to the necessaries of this life.’ It was not 
till she was thirty-nine that she married Sir John Cuning- 
hame of Caprington. Another daughter, Lady Margaret, 
had an exciting career, for although her husband, Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Macdonald, was faithful to the Govern- 
ment, she assisted Flora Macdonald in effecting Prince 
Charlie’s escape. Countess Susanna was, of course, an 
ardent Jacobite, as is proved by the story that the Prince’s 
portrait hung in her bedroom so that it was the first thing 
she saw on wakening in the morning. Hence her anger 
years afterwards when writing to another daughter Frances 
about ‘ your sistar Makdonald’ who had been received at 
Court and had declared to the king that she would never 
again allow Prince Charles Edward to set foot on her 
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estates. She pledged her good faith by asking George II 
to send her two sons to Hanover to be educated and in 
return she received a pension of £500 a year. Still another 
daughter dared to marry the man of her choice. This was 
Lady Grace, whose husband, Cornet Byne of Bland’s Dra- 
goons, led her a most unhappy life. One of Susanna’s 
stepdaughters had married ‘ Union Lockhart’ and was said 
to have been a clever spy in the Jacobite service. On one 
occasion when certain papers had to be abstracted from the 
pockets of a Mr. Forbes, she disguised her two good-looking 
sons as girls and sent them out to promenade the High 
Street. They soon ‘ picked up’ their victim, carried him 
off to a tavern, plied him with drink till he fell under the 
table and brought the documents safely home to their 
mother. 

Even in the midst of so much youth and beauty Susanna 
continued to reign supreme. Hamilton of Bangour might 
sing the praises of the Lady Mary, but her stepmother was 
immortalised by Boyse, by Allan Ramsay and by Dr. John- 
son. The dedication to The Gentle Shepherd hails her as: 


“The Countess of Eglintoun, whose penetration, superior 
wit, and sound judgment, shine with an uncommon lustre, 
while accompanied with the diviner charms of goodness 
and equality of mind . . . for whilst you are possessed of 
every outward charm in the most perfect degree, the never- 
fading beauties of wisdom and piety, which adorn your 
ladyship’s mind, command devotion.’ 


The society she entertained at Eglintoun Castle was most 
distinguished. At one party of * musick and dancing’ we 
learn that among the young men present were those des- 
tined to become the Earls of Errol, Galloway and Glasgow, 
with that Lord Kilmarnock who was beheaded on Tower 
Hill for his devotion to the Jacobite cause. Another report 
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informs us that there was ‘ never so beautiful a figure seen 
as Lady Eglintoun at a Hunters’ Ball in Holyrood-house, 
dancing a minuet in a large hoop, and a suit of black velvet, 
trimmed with gold.’ Some of her glamour must surely 
have descended to her granddaughter, one of the Rentons 
of Berwickshire, who was immortalised in the same setting 
by the novelist Smollett. Young Squire Melford in 
Humphry Clinker goes to a Hunters’ Ball where his heart 
is enthralled by the Scottish beauties. “Between friends,’ 
he writes, ‘it has sustained some damage from the bright 
eyes of the charming Miss R——n, whom I had the honour 
to dance with at the ball.’ 

Susanna, however, was no mere empty-headed beauty, 
but had plenty of sound business sense to guide her through 
her long widowhood. ‘I have been thinking,’ she wrote 
to Lord Milton, ‘ of sum method to keepe upe my present 
funds, and have at last fixed upon that of a brewarie in 
the sitadle of Ayr.... You know I must provide for 
time to come, and penorie having no share of my heart, 
my head must worke my reliefe.’ She was quite capable 
of fighting her own battles: witness her reference to a 
certain Major Cochran, the only man who had been un- 
gallant enough to ill-treat her. ‘As his falts are not like 
a jentlman, I hope to have an opportunity of treating him 
like a scoundral.’ At Eglintoun Castle she was responsible 
for the fine plantations that Bishop Pococke admired so 
much in 1760 and appears, too, to have enjoyed an out- 
door life, since in one of her letters she complains of “ aiks 
and pains’ caused by ‘ wandring in the fields when thos 
eastrlie winds are so penitrating.’ 

When she settled down at Kilmaurs House she must have 
found it a sad change from her Edinburgh homes in Old 
Stamp Office Close or in Little Jack’s Close in the Canon- 
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gate. ‘The house I amin is a very odd one at present, but 
as I have leave to make the most of it, I hope to make it 
sum bettar than a ministar’s mans. No bodie is fondar of 
a good house than I am.’ It must have been worse than 
‘odd’ seeing that neither rain nor wind could be kept out 
and the Countess had twice fallen through the floor !_ How- 
ever, she consoled herself with the plentiful supply of coal 
and busied herself knotting wool fringe for her bed-hangings. 
Eventually her son gave her Auchans House in Ayrshire, 
described by Susanna as ‘a very lang house quite out of 
repair.. The move was imperative, however, since Kil- 
maurs had become ‘ untolirable.’ Old age had no terrors 
for her. ‘I fiell my afflictions, and the approach of time,’ 
she confessed, “but I hope I shall be able to suffer both 
with that fortitude of mind as to give other people no 
trouble.’ She boasted a little of her defiance of time : 
* Helth, reason, and the common senses, are not the portion 
of every bodie of my age.’ Nevertheless, retirement from 
the society she had ruled so long must have saddened her. 
When one of her granddaughters was getting married the 
Countess had to admit she did not know the prospective 
bridegroom: ‘I have been so long obstracted from the 
world.’ When her son had been made Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to George III he had tried to coax her to attend 
the Coronation, probably wishing to show off his beautiful 
mother. But she refused on the excuse of ceremonial robes 
being so expensive and perhaps also because of her Jacobite 
loyalty. This did not prevent her being flattered by the 
attention of the king and queen. ‘They never neglect 
doieing me the honour of enquiring after me at all thos 
they think knows me.’ 

What an event, therefore, must have been the visit of 
Dr. Johnson and his faithful Boswell to Auchans, where 
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they found the eighty-five-year-old Countess with ‘all the 
elevation which a consciousness of such birth inspires. Her 
figure was majestic, her manner high bred, her reading 
extensive, and her conversation elegant. She had been the 
admiration of the gay circles of life, and the patroness of 
poets.. On learning that the doctor had been born the 
year after her marriage, she charmed him by saying she 
might have been his mother, called him ‘son’ and parted 
from him most affectionately. 

Still she lingered on, losing her old friends one by one 
and amusing herself with the society of a number of rats 
which she trained to come out of the panelling when she 
rapped. ‘A few years past has alter’d the face of most 
things to me,’ she said. It almost seemed that Death was 
loath to lay his hand upon that radiant beauty which she 
preserved to the very end, thanks, it was reputed, to wash- 
ing in sow’s milk, and it was not until she had reached her 
ninety-first year that her romantic career closed. Truly, as 
Chambers said, ‘ Altogether the Countess was a woman of 
ten thousand !’ 














THE RURAL PEN. 


* But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man.’ 


The poet of a quiet acre 

Must be a constant music maker, 
For he absorbs the intense schooling 
Of sky and field, and the great ruling 
Influences of primal beauties 

Broken to the various duties 

Of sweetness and a thousand graces. 

He breathes the air of solemn places ; 

He sees the green Spring’s resurrection 

Brought to the zenith of perfection. 

Learned in the language of the flowers 

And the sweet chatter of soft showers, 

He makes his music of such matter ; 

And from his song the rain-drops patter 

Now warm and rich, now with the treason 

Of ice beads in the Winter season, 

Now with the trouble in the grasses 

Of huge drops as the thunder passes 

Deluging all the growth of Summer. 

Then at a time his song is number 

Than low boughs frozen in the floodings 

Of brimming dykes. From the strange broodings 
Of pine woods in the dim seclusion 
Of Winter noons, and the intrusion 
Of blue mist in his meditation, 

He weaves a theme with no relation 
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To the excited music making 
Of early Summer when he was waking 
Into his power of song, and shouting 
With all the joy of his strong heart's sprouting. 
Then from the sounds of brimming ditches 
He learns a hymn and straightway pitches 
All his instruments of laughter 

From his hands, and under the rafter 

Of dire faith goes slow and sober 

As the sun of late October. 

Then, when frozen rivers strangle 

All their music, and boughs dangle 

Icicles that make their sighing 

Like the rattle of one dying, 

He grows wild and through the region 

Of far frosts his cries are legion 

Ringing with an accent hollow 

Through desire where none can follow. 
Then his songs seem all pretences, 

But when sunbeams warm the fences, 

And the meadow floods are sinking, 

And the warming Earth is drinking 

All their moisture in derision ; 

When the frost’s sharp circumcision 

Of Earth’s infants is forgotten, 

He will shed his gloom as rotten 

Boughs are shed when leaves are springing, 
And the warming wind is singing 

Mockery at what is sleeping 

Or lies dead, or slowly creeping 

To its death; and, like his neighbours, 
Sun and wind and birds, his labours 

Will be happier, quickly tending 
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To the cause of the ascending 

Monarch of a brighter heaven. 

Then the lore of flowers will leaven 

The hard task of sterner measures ; 

Filling labour with the pleasures 

Of delightful love: and factions 

Who oppose spontaneous actions 

Must forgive his master prancing 

And the vigour of his dancing. 

If not deeming it celestial, 

Then of Nature and not bestial. 
JOHN GIBBINS. 


THE VALLEY REVISITED. 


“as one who joys 
With an intensity of reverence 
In Nature’s dower too keenly to abide 
Her presence with light heart.’ 
(Gorett: The Spirit of Happiness, 
Book 1, Il. 173-176). 


Loved vanished land I knew 
Strangely have you gone. 

Still the old path damp with dew 
Winds on and on. 

Still the well-known hilltops 
Dawn from dark to flame ; 

But like the face of one estranged 
Look no more the same. 


Early light on scree and brook 

All the past denies, 

And looks, as might a changeling look, 
With new and strange eyes. 
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Something sits beneath the sky, 
That was never there ; 
Strangeness peers from every curve 


The dark hills wear. 


Never man saw the earth, 

Never man the sky ; 

Only something more remote, 

Formed, he knows not why, 

Part of earth, part of light, 

Part of his own mind ;— 

Edged with cloud, but strangely bright, 
And changing like the wind. 


Here the stream gurgles out 
Through moss old and brown ; 
There leaps, and with a shout, 
Forty feet down ; 

Still, where the torrents pass, 
The old smooth shape 

Hangs there, as cut in glass ; 
But the waters ’scape. 


No man, that fares in time, 
May ever turn back. 

In space he turns about again ; 
Not so in time, alack. 

The far, remembered hilltops 
Towered only in the brain, 

And sank, dissolved, so long ago, 
They shall not rise again. 
ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 














DUPLICITY OF MR. KRANTZ. 


BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


Ir was always dim, chilly, and at the same time far too 
hot in Charlot’s Studio these wintry days. Even the huge 
stretch of skylight that faced north bared only either a 
high plain across which clouds raced, or a dark, heavy 
canopy almost touching the glass. When it hailed the noise 
was deafening. When it rained the fierce spears seemed 
directed individually at the students; foiled by the glass 
barrier, they distended themselves sullenly, running down in 
ugly spirals: a hideous aspect of rain, usually mercifully 
withheld from human eyes. 

Within, there was neither grace nor comfort. 

The sharply intersecting angles of easels, stools and can- 
vases formed, in the centre, a crowded and too busy pat- 
tern, amid tubes, brushes and palettes. On the walls were 
crammed, haphazard, the works of old students, some 
framed, some merely pinned up askew—pencil, charcoal 
or oil: inspired lay-outs, academical drawings, or symbolic 
designs thrown off in a frenzy long since out-dated. 

The only point of dignity and beauty in the Studio 
focussed itself in the model, a young girl, child almost, 
who posed dutifully, day after day. Students who argued 
with passion on the matter of Significant Form in an egg 
or an onion were agreed without reservation as to the 
unexampled purity in the lines of the Italian model Carlotta. 
And not only were her lines perfect, but her colouring 
was such as to cause every student to grind his teeth, tear 
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up his canvas, sigh, curse, and despair. For her skin seemed 
to hold the very quality of sunshine—a rich and subtle 
gold, flushed even in the shadows with rose and amber, and 
reflecting light with the transparency of an illumination. A 
little brazier seemed to burn within her limbs, they were 
so radiant. This dazzling and mature colour, within the 
gentle cadence of her form, struck a note at once tender 
and bizarre, imparting a sense both of promise and of fulfil- 
ment, like a sapling bathed in the glow of eternal autumns, 
seen in the landscapes of Diaz. 

Her poses, too, were spontaneous, graceful and sustained. 
From half-past nine until four o’clock she remained an 
inspiration for that beauty that is perceived only with the 
soul: when the bell sounded she quietly slipped on her 
wrap, descended the dais, dressed, and went home. 

The students were a cosmopolitan lot. Swedes, Latins, 
two or three Americans and a Japanese. They hailed from 
all classes of society, resembling each other only in a fan- 
tastic reverence for their art. It caused no surprise that 
the pretty Italian student, Lucia, should turn out to be a 
sister of the model. 

The two girls walked home together. They were very 
poor. A model is lucky to get more than half a crown 
an hour: and often they both had to live on Carlotta’s 
earnings. To-night, besides, they were tired, hungry and 
wet from the walk in the rain. So it was without pleasure 
that they observed that tiresome old Mr. Krantz at their 
door again. This was the third time in two weeks. On 
the tide of their entrance he entered, too. 

“Just looked in to see if I could interest you,’ said Mr. 
Krantz in his easy way. 

“Well, you can’t,’ said Carlotta rudely. One cannot 
always be posing. 
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‘Oh come !’ said Mr. Krantz. ‘ You have not heard my 
proposal. I have just arranged a new system, an entirely 
new system, to cover all risks, all risks! For all young 
people now is the time to take it up; the payments are 
small, and the mind is secure from anxiety for loss of pro- 
perty, jewels, work, beauty, health—anything. It is the 
most comprehensive system in the world, this of mine, 
Albert Krantz, Only yesterday ——’ 

* We have told you before, Mr. Krantz,’ said Lucia gravely, 
‘that it would not be possible for us, in any case, to make 
any payments. Besides, what have we got to insure? What 
possessions have we ?’ 

‘What indeed 2’ echoed Carlotta bitterly. 

Mr. Krantz regarded the two stiff little figures. ‘ Your 
youth, your innocence, my children,’ he said in his heart. 
He glanced carefully round the room. There was a pile of 
canvases near the door. ‘ Why not your pictures 2” he said. 
‘They must be of value to you. They are your livelihood, 
You send them from place to place. One day they are 
lost, stolen, there is a fire. What happens to them, hein 2’ 

Both girls appeared quite unconcerned. 

‘Or you,’ he said, turning to Carlotta. ‘ This pretty little 
face, eh?’ He tilted it under the chin. Carlotta flushed a 
little. They all knew her one vanity—her skin. ‘ One 
day,’ said Mr. Krantz, ‘one day you grow old, kaput, 
finished ! ’ 

The sisters continued to regard him stonily. 

Mr. Krantz sighed. “No” he said. He sunk his head 
and rubbed his chin dreamily. All at once he seemed to 
be lost in some world of his own. ‘ Your father,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘insured his whole stock of pictures with us. Ah, 
those old days! All his stock, year after year, for twenty 
years : and was there ever a claim: No, your father was 
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careful and conscientious. Besides, he had many clients. 
Nothing stayed on his hands too long... What am I say- 
ing? Ah, the world is not always perfectly honest’ 

At this point both girls began to look at him with dis- 
trust. Mr. Krantz pulled himself together. In the pause 
his glance took in again the wretched poverty of the room. 
And at once he began to resume, in his easy manner : 
‘Another very special feature of my new system is an 
arrangement for loans, on extremely favourable terms. 
Ahem! Now to you, as daughters of my old friend and 
client——’ 

By this time the two sisters were exasperated. Could he 
not tell when he was not wanted, neither he nor his patter 
Besides, is it not well known that all Jews are avaricious, and 
not to be trusted 2 Once get into their clutches _—— 

So Mr. Krantz was frozen out. He went downstairs, 
shaking his head sadly. Those two sisters! Always the 
same ! So demure, so punctilious, so grown-up and yet 
so childish: and above all, so devoted to each other ! 
Common sense, however, appeared to have been denied 
them. 

Within, they gazed at each other anxiously, for approval. 
‘ Were we right, Lucia 2’ asked Carlotta. ‘ Perfectly right, 
darling,’ said Lucia gravely. ‘We cannot afford to give 
Mr. Krantz any money just now. Besides, why need we 
insure my pictures? God will look after them better than 
Mr. Krantz.’ 

No wonder Lucia spoke with pride and conviction. Two 
small water-colours had just been accepted by the gallery 
in Sussex Street, and from this wonderful circumstance 
great things were expected. Unfortunately, the gallery was 
charging five shillings each for wall-space ; that meant ten 
shillings, without frames or transport. Still, they were 
VoL. 156.—No. 931. 6 
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bound to sell at the low price on their labels. Who could 
resist giving five pounds for a delicious dark sweep of trees, 
beside a pool, with a pale sky, and the moon rising? Or 
seven-pounds-ten for a young girl in a crimson dress, near a 
window ? 

These happy thoughts kept them both elated while Lucia 
worked each day as long as light lasted. The money from 
the sale was spent, over and over, in a hundred necessary 
and pleasant ways. When evening came, however, it was 
harder to be cheerful. Her work seemed to Lucia’s tired 
eyes meaningless and tawdry. Were her designs becoming 
less true, her balances clumsier and more uncertain? Car- 
lotta, at any rate, seemed to think so. Her glance betrayed 
it, though her kind little heart would never have said so. 
‘ One needs sunshine to be able to paint, my sister,’ was all 
she would say, and mingled with her words they would 
hear the rain on the roof.... ‘Ah, if we could but 
return to Italy, you would see, your work would recover. 
Oh, those blue beautiful skies! Shall we ever see you 
again 2” 

Yes, that was their dream. Hopeless, impossible project ! 
As it was, they could hardly pay for their food. Every day 
their little store grew less, and every day it became more 
necessary to hear of the sale of Lucia’s pictures in Sussex 
Street. 

Of course you could not expect them to sell in the very 
first week or so. No, that was being foolish. Well, one 
day God would send the kind patron along, the amateur, 
the lover of art... 

_ But as the winter days grew gloomier Lucia became paler, 
thinner, more serious, and worked with ever-greater con- 
centration. People noticed her with pity and concern. At 
last, one morning, the big hearty youth who worked along- 
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side her, and who had just sold some sketches at Grayson’s, 
could stand it no longer. ‘Say, Looch,’ he remarked 
cheerfully (he was an easy-going fellow), ‘ whatta bouta 
spotta suppa, kid? To-night, eh : ’—‘I never eat supper,’ 
replied Lucia coldly, ‘I always dine with my invalid grand- 
mother.’ 

Terribly rude, of course. But could one scream to the 
world that one was hungry, that one had heard that morn- 
ing from Sussex Street that the Exhibition was over, that 
one had sold nothing, that ten shillings was owing, and 
would one arrange for the removal of the water-colours : 

This was a very serious blow. For after paying the ten 
shillings there would be very little money left. Carlotta’s 
engagement at the Studio would shortly be finished. Noth- 
ing more for six weeks. What could tide them over this 
time: Anxiously they discussed it. Seldom had such a 
gap faced them before. As for Lucia’s present work, it was 
worthless. They both knew it. 

‘Well,’ said Carlotta slowly, ‘there are still your large 
canvases, your first, your best designs. Perhaps after all 
it will be possible to send them to the big Exhibition in 
Manchester. In a little while we may know.’ Hope re- 
turned to Lucia as she fixed her mind on this prospect. 
The whole of her being now seemed oriented towards 
Manchester, the place of their deliverance. 

With what a savage joy she fell upon the blue official 
notice when it arrived !—They could exhibit three pictures 
at the usual rates, at owner’s risk: in view, however, of 
recent losses through fires, etc., in public galleries, it was 
recommended that all contributions should be insured . . . 
frames must be plain gold... . 

Fires! Risks! Suddenly these words pealed through 
Lucia’s mind like a warning bell. She thought of Mr. 
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Krantz, and of the night he had called upon her and 
Carlotta... . 

And looking at her sister she suddenly noticed something. 
Carlotta drooped lately. Her child’s beauty was fading. 
These last weeks had been terribly trying. A model’s life, 
in this climate, was killing her. The overheated air all 
day beside the model’s stove: the damp rawness of the 
evening walk home. If only she could be sent back to 
Italy, be well, be happy, without cares! Oh money ! 
money ! sighed Lucia. Well, it all lay now in those three 
big pictures, their whole future rested with them. There- 
fore she must be sensible, take no risks. . . . 

Mr. Krantz was not in his office when she called that 
evening. There was only a ferrety youth, his nephew, 
Jacob. 

* And for what sum do you wish to insure them, madam ?’ 
he asked Lucia with a contemptuous amusement. Lucia 
named a very large one. Jacob’s eyebrows shot up. ‘ They 
are my best,’ said Lucia very earnestly. ‘ Undoubtedly they 
will be sold in Manchester. I am only concerned for their 
safety. In any case,’ she added, seeing his look, ‘ who 
can judge the value of art? What of Corot, who sold 
his pictures for a few francs, and now—— 

“Yes, yes, of course,’ said Jacob, who knew considerably 
more about Corots, of both kinds, than Lucia did. He 
could hardly conceal a smile. ‘ By the way,’ he said ex- 
perimentally, ‘I had another young lady visitor a few 
minutes ago.’ 

Lucia was startled. “Of course,’ she said, ‘ this is all quite 
confidential 2 ’ 

‘Of course.’ He continued to appear amused. 

“Then that’s settled,’ said Lucia. She signed the paper 
and she paid a small sum. She was quite pleased with her 
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business talent. All the same, for once she did not tell 
Carlotta. 

And then, on the very next day, came another letter 
from Manchester. The gallery deeply regretted . . . some 
miscalculation . . . the wall-space already overcrowded . . . 
unfortunate oversight . . . impossible exhibit her pictures 
after all, this year. 

Lucia almost collapsed. It was the final straw. She felt 
at her wits’ end. She looked across the table and she saw 
the thin face of her sister. And suddenly she remembered 
it was Carlotta’s last day at the Studio. And at that, Lucia’s 
reserves of hope and good sense seemed to leave her. She 
felt desperate, as she had never felt before. She felt aban- 
doned. Yet she mustn’t break down before Carlotta— 
Carlotta mustn’t know, at least, not to-day. Already the 
child seemed distraught, as if there was something fearful 
on her mind, and so delicate that the least thing might 
finish her off altogether. 

She could not bear to see her, later, at the Studio, shrink- 
ing and shivering on the model’s throne, and finding it 
difficult now to suppress her cough. Yet after to-day there 
wouldn’t be even that. How would they live? ‘ You shall 
get to Italy somehow, my darling,’ thought Lucia fiercely. 


Indeed, during the afternoon it became apparent to every- 
body that the model was not herself. She looked nervous, 
she had fits of trembling, she made sudden convulsive move- 
ments as if in fear. Her pose, as the Young Diana, eager 
and up-reaching, was a mockery and absurd: twice her 
hunting-spear fell awkwardly from her hand. Everyone 
was glad when the bell went. But at that very moment 
Carlotta slipped clumsily and swung the spear around : it 
caught the foot of the oil-stove. The rickety thing tottered, 
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swayed, and fell with a crash. And then suddenly, in a 
second, as it seemed, the whole dais was a-swim in lighted 
oil, running here and there and spreading rapidly : while 
to everyone’s amazement she, stupid girl, instead of flying 
from the danger, flung herself down on the rug and wrapped 
it tightly around her, rolling upon the flames as if to crush 
them out. 

But whether this really was an act of stupidity or, on 
the contrary, a prompt and heroic measure, no one stopped 
to wonder ; for at that moment, amidst the confusion, the 
cries, the overturned easels of students, there came billowing 
in through the door the huge, dense-black masses of smoke 
that told only too plainly that the whole Studio was on fire. 

There is always some person of great common sense present 
in emergencies. While certain students were feverishly 
hunting for precious trifles, others rushing about in a panic, 
others jamming themselves in the doors and passages, this 
unconsidered individual rang up the Fire Brigade, drew 
everyone’s attention to the perfectly efficient fire-escape, 
and the fortunately torrential downpour of rain, and re- 
mained calmly behind with one of thé girl students to assist 
Carlotta, the model, who had been badly burnt. 

How merrily the old Studio blazed! The whole fabric 
seemed saturated with oil, paint and turpentine: flames 
ran up the walls like angry snakes ; eagerly they licked up 
the sheets of cartridge paper, the stacks of canvases, leaping 
from one faded sketch to another, lending them, in their 
death at least, a few moments of energy and brilliance. 
Long after the refugees had reached the ground, long after 
the arrival of the ladder and hoses, wisps and trails of smoke 
told the interested crowds of the fire in Charlot’s Studio. 

And yet, after all, when it was over, and the last simmer 
finally extinguished, only one person was found to have been 
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injured, while nothing of any great value was destroyed. 
Nothing, that is, that could not eventually be replaced. For- 
tunately, the fire had chiefly raged in a small room at the 
back, employed for storing odds and ends, straw and wrap- 
pings, used canvases waiting to be whitened over, or occasion- 
ally the works of some student waiting to be packed up 
for an Exhibition. 


For all her stoicism Lucia could not restrain her tears 
over the loss of her beloved masterpieces. ‘They were my 
best,’ she said to herself. ‘I shall never paint like that 
again!” But she kept these thoughts from Carlotta when 
she visited her in hospital. Her mind fixed itself only 
in a tender solicitude upon her sister. “Are you in pain, 
darling 2’ she asked. 

‘Yes, Lucia,’ sobbed Carlotta. ‘It hurts more than I~ 
more than anyone could have guessed. And you know, I 
am spoilt now, too. My skin is all scarred. They say it 
will never come right.’ She wept unrestrainedly. 

But in a few days Lucia came with a face transfigured. 
‘Wonderful, wonderful news!’ she began. ‘Now don’t 
get excited and jump about, or you will get hurt. Those 
pictures I sent to Manchester, they have all been sold, yes, 
even at the prices I put on them. I have the money, it 
arrived this morning. I did not bring the paper for you to 
see, I thought it was safer left locked up. But, Carlotta, 
(now keep still) you are free now, dearest !_ With so much 
money you can go home to Italy! No more, my darling, 
shall you shiver and cough! No more need you ever pose 
asa model! The minute you are well enough—— 

Strange to say, Carlotta did not leap with delight at this 
recital. Instead, she stared, eyes bulging, in the most extra- 
ordinary way. “I, too, Lucia,’ she said, “have news. That 
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kind Mr. Wigham who painted me last year in the Wood 
Nymphs, he—he has just had a great success in Paris, he— 
he has sent me some money from—from gratitude. I can- 
not show you the letter because I—I was so excited, by mis- 
take I tore it up. But I thought, now Lucia can go home, 
she can paint again as of old, in—in sunshine.’ . . . 

Lucia looked calmly and sternly at her sister. Why did 
Carlotta blush and falter so much? Ofcourse! The poor 
child had been through a terrible physical shock: that 
accounted for everything. 

This double, unexpected, and incredible good fortune 
seemed to stun both the sisters. Still, the money was there, 
in solid cash, enough to set them both upon their feet 
again. They were delighted. The fire was forgotten. At 
once they began to make plans. 

Some people, of course, grumbled—the Insurance Com- 
pany, for instance, that handled the buildings of which 
Charlot’s Studio formed part. The structure was old; not 
properly cared for; no adequate fire-fighting appliances ; 
carelessness. There are generally grounds for contesting a 
claim. 

But old Mr. Krantz had never been in any doubt about 
the matter at all, He rubbed his hands with pleasure as he 
stared, smiling dreamily, at the unceasing rain. 

This attitude infuriated Jacob. Jacob had worked hard ; 
he had poked and pried, he had been superlatively ferrety, 
he had seen, heard and deduced, and at last he had made 
what he considered to be a very clever discovery. Yet, 
instead of praise, all he had received from his uncle was a 
reproof for harbouring unworthy thoughts and a sharp 
request never to repeat them. Unworthy thoughts! That 
made him laugh! His uncle was a fool. Too old, and a 
fool. And so those fantastic claims had been paid. An 
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enormous sum for some rubbishy artist’s canvases... . 
An enormous sum for the skin of an artist’s model... . 
He could hardly bear to look at the entries in the ledger. 
He turned to the business before him. 

“Those tin shares,’ he was saying with disgust, ‘if they 
don’t rise, it’ll be downright dishonesty ! ’ 

‘Dishonesty 2’ said Mr. Krantzdreamily. ‘Ohno. They 
would never even have thought of it in that light. . . .’ 

‘What I mean is,’ said the astonished Jacob, “ even if we 
sell now, we sell at a sacrifice.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Mr. Krantz happily. ‘A sacrifice. That’s 
much more like it. For that’s what it was. For both of 
them. Each giving up the most treasured possession.’ . 

Jacob stared. He scratched his chin. He tried again. 
‘Then, are we to hang on to the stock 2’ he enquired. 

Mr. Krantz hardly seemed to have heard. ‘Stock?’ he 
murmured. His face cleared. ‘Why, yes. That’s the 
whole point, my boy. The whole of his stock, year after 
year, for twenty years, and never a claim. Yes, Jacob, 
I’m not in any doubt about it. Either way. The more I 
think it over, the more clearly I see it. Yes, I can see it all.’ 

And indeed he could. More keenly than with the physical 
sight he beheld the heroic agony of Lucia as she threw the 
lighted match among the straw and wrappings surrounding 
her life’s dreams: the terror-laden eyes of Carlotta as she 
flung her body upon the flaming oil... . 

Mr. Krantz blew his nose fiercely and whipped round to 
his nephew. He wondered if his mind had been wandering 
at all. 

* After all, what’s money for, anyway, hein 2’ demanded 
Mr. Krantz. 

“You're balmy,’ thought Jacob, with irritation. 











THE LAIRD’S BOOKS: 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LIBRARY. 
BY JAMES FERGUSSON. 


We know a good deal about his life, very little about his 
mind. He practised at the Scottish Bar from about 1760 
till 1774, when he went into Parliament, and perhaps it was 
his legal training that made him preserve and endorse so 
carefully the letters he received and the copies of his answers 
to them. But his own letters are not of the sort that admit 
the reader into the writer’s mind. Their sentences are as 
beautifully turned as they are neatly written, but the writer’s 
reserve never relaxes. 

He kept no diary, either. It is only the account-book 
which he methodically filled when he performed the Grand 
Tour between 1756 and 1758 that shows that, as a young 
man at least, he could be as human as anybody, by the 
witness of such entries as ‘ To filling Quin drunk’ (that cost 
about a guinea), ‘To seeing a female giant,” and ‘To 
losses at the cursed cards.’ 

The Grand Tour was at that time the proper way for a 
gentleman to finish his education. It has gone out of 
fashion to-day—which is a pity from every point of view ; 
but then it was a convention. That was why he undertook 
it. For he was a conventional man. He did all the right 
things, and did them very well. His elder brother died 
young, and he found himself, at the age of seventeen, the 
heir to the family baronetcy and estate. His father and 
grandfather had followed the law with distinction, so he 
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followed it too. But it was a crowded profession, and 
though he was doing well in it, he abandoned it at the age 
of thirty-two and turned to politics. He spent twenty-two 
years in Parliament, and was a very industrious and con- 
scientious back-bencher, obedient, like almost every other 
Scottish member, to the direction of ‘ the uncrowned king,’ 
Henry Dundas. In the vacations and after his retirement 
he played an active and useful part in the great campaign of 
agricultural reform for which the later eighteenth century 
was notable ; and he added to his draining, clearing, enclos- 
ing, and sowing, a policy of tree-planting, of which the 
results to-day bear witness to his taste and judgment. He 
died a bachelor in 1813, in an atmosphere of universal 
respect and affection ; having, so far as the most earnest 
research can discover, scarcely made a joke in his life. 

It is always interesting, if seldom fruitful, to try to discover 
a man’s likes and dislikes from his books; and the game 
can be played, given the opportunity, as well with those of a 
dead man as of a living—though of course the resultant 
theories can never be fully tested. The laird’s library 
survives to-day with few additions and practically no reduc- 
tions. It is easy to separate from it the rather ponderous 
religious and horticultural works added by his nephew, 
who died in 1838, and the items of the family collection 
before his time—early Dutch and German editions of Greek 
and Latin classics, volumes of law treatises and reports and 
Acts of Parliament, and some formidable examples of 
seventeenth-century theology. The three thousand or so 
volumes that remain have an interesting variety. And they 
show that the laird was not such a dull man after all ; that 
his conversation was probably much livelier than his letters ; 
and that he had culture, discrimination and taste. 

He enjoyed the company of men of letters, and they seem 
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to have enjoyed his. As a young man he was very friendly 
with George Keate, the dilettante poet, and paid several visits 
to old Edward Young, the author of the once-celebrated 
Night Thoughts, in his rectory at Welwyn. Dr. William 


Robertson, one of the most famous of the Edinburgh | 


literati, on whose style Gibbon was proud to model his 
own, was another friend of the laird’s. Young Robert 
Fergusson gave him a copy of the little book of poems he 


published in 1773. Two other eminent men, who may be | 


called rather compilers than writers of books, were his 
intimate friends: Sir David Dalrymple (afterwards Lord 
Hailes) and Sir John Sinclair. 


He was himself something of a bibliophile. He cared for _ 
his books, for the look and the feel of them, and for their | 


preservation. Every book in those days came from the 
bookseller in paper or boards, and had to be bound if it were 
not to become dog’s-eared and dirty. The laird must 
have spent a good deal of money on calf leather and gilt 
tooling. One can almost guess from the richness of certain 
bindings which books he admired most and considered 
the greatest acquisitions to his collection. 

Nothing so much displays the laird’s conventionality, the 
way in which he belonged absolutely to his period, as his 
selection of authors for his shelves. Omitting the rows of 
French and Italian classics which he purchased on the Conti- 
nent, one can deduce his determination to collect for himself 
and his heirs all the best authors among his contemporaries. 
The results of this resolve are a measure of how greatly 
literary taste can alter in a hundred and fifty years. Here 
are the works of Pope and Parnell, in the beautiful editions 
printed at Glasgow by the Foulis brothers ; but not Gray, 
nor Cowper, nor Collins, nor Blake. Johnson’s Journey 
to the Western Isles is here, but not Boswell’s Tour to the 
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endly Hebrides, which it is safe to presume the laird considered 
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an improperly frank and informal book, without the dignity 
and reticence a work of travel should possess. Beattie’s 
languid Epigoniad was added to the collection, but not 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads; David Hume’s historical 
but not his philosophical works ; Ferguson on the Roman 
Republic, but not (except for an odd volume) Gibbon on the 
Roman Empire. 

He collected the best contemporary editions of some of the 
English classics : Pope’s Shakespeare, the Foulis printing of 
Paradise Lost, and Birch’s edition of The Faérie Queen. He 
did not miss the publication of Clarendon’s letters, nor of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. But what is most apparent in the col- 


lection of contemporary works is that the laird was a keen 


believer in Scottish intellect and the Scottish genius. It 
was characteristic of him that though he failed to secure 
a copy of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems, in spite 
of living only fifteen miles from the poet's birthplace, he 
was among the subscribers to the first Edinburgh one. He 
bought, and had sumptuously bound, various first editions 
of Adam Smith, William Robertson, Adam Ferguson, and 
Lord Kames—not, rather strangely, of Lord Monboddo. 
With equal eagerness he bought James Macpherson’s ‘ trans- 
lations ’ of Ossian and the handsome 1763 quartos of James 
Thomson’s collected poems. He bought also the Travels 
in Africa of Mungo Park; and Alexander Mackenzie, the 
Canadian explorer, presented him with a copy of his Voyages. 
The Statistical Account of Scotland, bound with something 
approaching splendour, occupies the whole of one shelf, 
David Hume’s various historical works most of another. 

History was indeed one of his chief interests, and the 
history of Scotland holds a proper proportion among his 
books on this subject. His father’s contributions to the 
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collection show that the taste was hereditary. To them he 
added Doomsday Book, the State Trials, Lord Lyttelton’s life 
of Henry II, various works on genealogy and heraldry, the 
sixteen volumes of Smollett’s History of England, and the 
massive folios of Rymer’s Federa, the raw material of any 
writer on medizval Britain; as well as Goodall’s beauti- 


fully printed edition of the Scotichronicon, the Carstares | 


State Papers, and, in his old age, George Chalmers’s exhaustive 
and fascinating compilation Caledonia. This section of his 
library includes two interesting presentation copies, Lord 
Hailes’s Annals of Scotland and the great trilingual edition 
of Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla, the history of the Kings 
of Norway, which Gerhard Schéning published in 1783. 
The first of these came from its author, the second from 
Grimur Jonsson Thorkelin, the famous Icelandic antiquary 
who was the first man to appreciate and transcribe the 
Beowulf manuscript in the Bodleian Library ; he gave the 
two tall folios to the laird in 1788, with a complimentary 
Latin inscription and a quotation from Horace on the 
flyleaf. 

It would be tedious to enumerate more titles. There are 
numbers of treatises and pamphlets on agriculture and the 
Scottish fisheries—a testimony to his interest in the improve- 


- ment of his estate and the activities of the British Fishery : 


Society—and there are the law books which he accumulated 
in his early years. Noteworthy among the latter are a 
quantity of volumes bearing on two famous cases in which 


he played a leading part, the Douglas Cause and the Addi- | 


tional Case of the Countess of Sutherland. 

Here and there one may find some inscription on a fly- 
leaf or in a margin where the laird found his author at 
fault ; but these are not numerous: the true bibliophile 





does not disfigure his books by writing in them. The | 
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most interesting of them are an angry correction to the 

family history as given in Playfair’s Baronetage, and (far 

removed both in time and mood) a very youthful drawing 
scribbled in his grandmother’s French dictionary—is it his 
work or his elder brother’s :—and bearing the legend 

‘Mrs Wilson roaring for her spectacles.’ 

But the library’s omissions are almost as significant as its 
possessions. The absence of those whom we to-day con- 
sider the greatest poets among the laird’s contemporaries 
is not really very surprising, for he did not care for poetry. 
But one might well wonder why he should have bought 
some of Boswell’s pamphlets on the Douglas Cause and his 
Account of Corsica, but neither the Tour to the Hebrides nor, 
above all, the Life of Johnson. The answer peeps out in 
the life of Boswell himself. He and the laird were acquain- 
tances but not friends. They were in opposition over the 
Douglas Cause, which set all Scotland arguing, and they 
were rivals for the county seat in Parliament. Boswell 
was disappointed more than once in the latter contest and 
in consequence publicly attacked his successful opponent 
several times. During a moment of comparative friendliness 
he introduced his neighbour to Dr. Johnson in London. 
The interview was not a success: Johnson was calling 
the laird ‘a vile Whig’ to his face within three minutes of 
their acquaintance, and Boswell noted the conversation, 
with rather more than the usual pro-Johnson bias, and 
set it forth in his biography of the great man. It is hardly 
surprising that the laird wished for no more of Boswell’s 
books on his shelves. 

Another notable omission is Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. It came out in separate volumes, 
and the laird bought the first as soon as it appeared and had 
it worthily bound. Then he read it. He bought neither 
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the second volume nor any other. Evidently Gibbon’s 
views on Christianity were too much for him. 

Perhaps the most striking omission of all, to a modern 
reader, is that of fiction. There is‘a fair amount of poetry 
in the library, but almost the only English novels are the 
works of Fielding. For the rest, there are some scientific 
works, a good selection of books of travel, and a well-chosen 
set of reference books of all kinds. Their owner, it is plain, 
liked facts. He was a very typical son of his generation, 
which did so much to increase the sum of human know- 
ledge and which had its feet so firmly planted on solid 


ground. 


East Lothian. 
































THE VANISHED COCKNEY. 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


His origins, like those of some other important persons and 
things, are wropped in mystery, and it cannot be said that 
the wise in anthropological science or experts in phil- 
ology have greatly troubled over him. The Cockney— 
was he so called because, as some assert, he was simpleton 
enough to believe that cocks laid eggs; or, as others have 
declared, was merely a cheeky cockerel of a fellow? 
Chaucer anyhow called him a ‘ daf,’ which is the next- 
door-neighbour to ‘daft.’ And what of Cockayne, that 
fabulous land of houses built of cakes whence he was sup- 
posed to have come? The beginnings of Topsy who merely 
‘growed’ could hardly have been less certain. The fact 
remains that he was—he really and truly was: of that 
there’s no question—and now it seems that he has vanished, 
or almost so; one of the many institutions which, like the 
soldiers of the war-song, not so much died as faded away ; a 
circumstance that deserves at least the tribute of a literary tear. 
Not that he was lachrymose. On the contrary, he was 
almost irrepressibly cheery, noisy at times, especially in his 
jollier moods; democratically familiar in a hail-fellow 
fashion with all and sundry, and often prone to a smiling 
impudence ; though at other times, possibly after a too- 
vigorous Bank Holiday, he could be slack, moody, morose, 
difficult, fitful, suspicious; and in his sudden tempers 
sometimes dangerously violent. As, also, when doubtful 
of the company he was in, he could be awkwardly shrewd, 
and when tongues were pointed, roughly sarcastic. 
Vor. 156.—No. 931. a 
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According to the likeliest account of his origins the 
Cockney was a person born and resident within the sound 
or, as others with an equal want of authority declare, a 
square mile of Bow Church in Cheapside—such square 
mile being circular. The distance has never been exactly 
geographical and, in fact, is so elastic that the characteristics 
of the Cockney may be recognised in citizens of the Metro- 
polis living as far afield from St. Mary-le-Bow as are 
Stepney, Paddington, Shoreditch, Islington and Vauxhall. 
The Cockney, however, had always a ‘ way with him’ and 
was able to carry his own aspect of London with him 
wheresoever he went. To some degree his accent has 
settled in Australasia. And now to all intents and purposes 
he has vanished, with his spryness, cheek and drawl, and 
the frequent aitchlessness for which he endeavoured occa- 
sionally to compensate by replacing the missing aspirates 
elsewhere. 

How was he distinguished ; known for what he was? 
By many characteristics, of course ; but especially through 
his intonations and speech ; for from the days when Villikens 
had his Dinah and Mr. Weller Senior told his Samivel to 
spell it with a ‘ we,’ the Cockney had managed to preserve 
his peculiar pronunciation, although over even a short 
period it was apt to change radically. Yet somehow it 
remained in its expression as peculiar to him as was any 
dialect to the persons of the locality it derived from, 
whether of Scotland, Ireland, Lancashire, Somerset or even 
the legendary Oxford of modern life. For ten years before 
the outbreak of the World War, which assuredly helped to 
banish our friend from his customary walks into the con- 
dition of half-forgetfulness that we now deplore, his intona- 


tion changed from a slow indistinctness to directness of | 
utterance, and back again; and it would need more than 
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a normal essay to make clear the progressive modifications 
which came, for example, even to the monosyllable ‘ out.’ 
That which at one time was ‘ hout’ had come to be ‘art’ 
not long afterwards. There was no stabilisation, even with 
a monosyllable. 

To make things easier let us see how the speech of the 
Cockney has been set down by certain masterly observers 
within the last hundred years; and begin with Charles 
Dickens, for in his time he was the keenest exponent of 
the Central Londoner and his ways, and he warmly loved 
the great city with its humanities and oddities. To get the 
cream of it, we go at once to the heart of Cockneydom 
as may be visited in his pages; to that very Cheapside 
where Bow-bells still chime, and where, after “two years 
and better” of separation, Sam Weller and his father 
happened to meet. 


‘“ Wy, I'll tell you what, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, 
senior, with much solemnity in his manner ; “ there never 
was a nicer woman as a widder, than that ere second 
wentur o’ mine—a sweet creetur she was, Sammy: all I 
can say on her now is, that as she was such an uncommon 
pleasant widder, it’s a great pity she ever changed her 
con-dition. She don’t act as a vife, Sammy.” ’ 


That is a taste of the earlier old-time Cockney, though 
with the aspirates generally in their places and ‘such,’ not 
‘ sich,’ which, one feels, was a verbal touch of the period. 
It must be truer to type than the ear and pen of Thackeray 
caught when he was writing down, so laboriously, the 
confessions of his familiar flunkey, Charles James Harrington 
Fitzroy Yellowplush. 

* As soon as we entered our little wessel, and I'd looked 


to master’s luggitch and mine (mine was rapt up in a very 
small hankercher), as soon, I say, as we entered our little 
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wessel, as soon as I saw the waives, black and frothy, like 
fresh drawn porter, a-dashin against the ribs of our galliant 
bark, the keal like a wedge, slittin the billoes in two, the 
sales a-flaffin in the hair, the standard of Hengland floating 
at the mask-head ’ 


—and so continues. That does not seem true to type. 
We turn to Mr. George Bernard Shaw who has frequently 
played with the Cockney’s ways of saying it, and did so, 
especially in Widower’s Houses, The New Pygmalion and 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. From the third of those 
comedies we cull a passage out of the talkative mouth of 
Felix Drinkwater the pirate, formerly of the Waterloo 
Road, that, with its orthographical acrobatics, appears almost 
too bad to be true. 


‘Eah! Wot are you a syin orn? We cawnt gow 
withaht yer. (To Lapy Cicrty.) Naow, lidy ; it wouldnt 
be for yr hown good. Yer cawnt hexpect a lot o poor 
honeddikited men lawk huz to ran ahrseolvs into dineger 
withaht naow Kepn to teoll us wot to do. Naow, lidy : 
hoonawted we stend: deevawded we fall. ... Weoll, 
lidy: y’ cawnt deenaw that e’s a Paffick Genlmn. Bit 
hawbitrairy, preps; but hin a genlmn you looks for sich. 
It tikes a hawbitrairy wanne to knock aht them eathen 
Shikes, aw teoll yer.’ 


The passage that follows appeared in The Times of 
August, 1833, three years, it may be remembered, before 
Mr. Pickwick and the Wellers first took on immortality. 
A youth was charged in the police-court with stealing a 
pair of second-hand trousers from a pawnbroker’s shop in 
Lambeth. 


THE PRIsONER.—I’se quite hinnocent, your vorship. I 
was a walking along, and I sees these here trousers a hanging 
up, vich I vishes I'd a never seed at all, and so I looks at 
em a dangling about like a chap at the front of the Old 
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Bailey, when I’m blessed if they didn’t all of a sudden drop 
naturally slap-bang into my harms. I had no intentions 
whatsomdever in stealing them ere things, not at all. 

THE MacisTraTE.—But it appears you ran some distance 
with them. 

Tue Prisoner.—That ere is no sich a thing; I never 

runned at all. I seed em come down, as I said before, into 
my harms. Blessed, your vorship, if ever I seed sich a 
thing afore. 
That, as an example of colloquialism, seems likelier ; though 
it is widely different from the Cockney lingo, in any of its 
phases as we have known them, of the last forty years. 
We have had Empstead, Westminister, garn (for ‘ go on’), 
loikely, gorblimey, dyly pyper, farver (for ‘ father ’), abart, 
wotcher (what cheer !) ; but the v for w, as formerly mis- 
used, finally disappeared long ago. 

So much for the pronunciation, Cockneyese as she was 
spoke—or inadequately wrote. But such was not the whole 
of our Londoner’s vocal endeavours, as he had a weakness 
for singing as he went along, though seldom was it music. 
Often the evening thoroughfares were hideous with his 
noise of lungs; sometimes it was a solo lustily shouted as 
he wandered ; at other times it was in chorus and prefer- 
ably to the accompaniment of a cornet or accordion from 
the box-seat of a brake or charabanc at a ‘ beanfeast.’ Fre- 
quently, when the day’s work was done, a party of young 
men, five or six, and one with a concertina, would solemnly 
stride along the evening pavements and declare with un- 
melodious unison that ‘ Little Annie Roonie is my sweet- 
heart !’ or other lyrical avowal of amorous devotion that 
anyhow was sounder in its sentiment, and more tolerable 
otherwise, than the stuff moaned by the soloists of jazz 
orchestras about some ‘ Baby’ or ‘ Honey’ or other damsel- 
deity born in America of negro exaggeration and mental slush. 
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Generally the songs of the Cockney were the product of 
the music-halls ; institutions which because they died—to 
come in these days to a fluttering reappearance—have been 
made the subjects of a good deal of unjustified regret. 
Despite their name, little true music came from them ; 
while the words sung to their tunes as a rule were illiterate, 
and so little varied were the individual performances, some- 
times actually over a period of years, that the repertory 
of nearly every so-called star of the halls became known to 
nauseousness by the audiences. There were exceptions, of 
course, to that level of mediocrity; and the names of 
Marie Lloyd, Albert Chevalier, Dan Leno and a few others 
stand out for good human work and personality ; but the 
general performance of the “serio-comics’ and sentimental 
vocalists who exploited inexpertly their dreary opportunities 
was drivel. Boredom, beyond anything else, killed the 
old music-halls. Yet they provided songs for the Cockney 
to sing, as well as most of the catchwords that he loved to 
use. Like that other form of Cockney humour, the pun, 
with which comedians and the Christy Minstrels made havoc 
until it died—but never from shame—the catch-phrase was 
the Londoner’s queer delight. It was not only some harm- 
less generality as ‘ What ho, she bumps !’ at every apparent 
opportunity, or “Now we shan’t be long!’; but often 
was rudely personal. ‘Get your hair cut !’ or “ Where did 
you get that hat:” were the sort of blunt gibes which 
must often have hurt the pride of the poorer brother, who 
by necessity was compelled to ‘starve the barber’ or to 
make his old ‘ tile’ last for a seventh season. 

They were uttered with much the same intention as when, 
at the fairs held on Blackheath and Mitcham, and in the 
happy Cockney’s Bank Holiday revels on Hampstead 
Heath, between the swings and the roundabouts, he bought 
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and used squirts, ‘ ticklers ’ and ‘ teasers,’ playfully tormenting 
his playful tormentors with squirted water and intrusive 
feathers. In his holiday hours the Cockney certainly was 
crude ; a child who had ‘ growed’ without quite growing- 
up, and sometimes was mischievous, as well as noisy, in 
his horseplay ; and when the drink was in him, as was 
easy when ale was threepence a pint, inclined to a little 
confused fisticuffs and taunts only in their purposes Homeric. 
He was a willing fighter. At any call to a war he promptly 
enlisted and far too easily died, as the Boer campaign illus- 
trated too well; for rarely was his stamina equal to the 
ordeals that his brave heart welcomed. But was his form 
of play really cruder, even at a Bank Holiday level when 
he had changed hats with his ‘ donah’ and was readiest for 
knockabout fun, than that of certain pretentious idlers of 
later days? Possibly, yes; though it is difficult to make 
comparisons, and assuredly the gate-crashing pleasure- 
seekers of yesterday had not his justification of long mono- 
tonous hours of work in factories and shops, in driving 
carts or tending barrows—his ill-paid occupation for months 
and years under a rarely relieved strain. 

Not too soon should we depart from the Cockney’s 
stage delights or representations, for the conditions have 
altered so strangely. In every London melodrama and 
pantomime, whether at Drury Lane, the Adelphi, the 
Princess’s, the Olympic or the Surrey, as well as at Astley’s 
and Hengler’s circuses, for those were rich and inexpensive 
days of entertainment in England, he was the best part of 
the low comedian, who proved as essential to the show as 
the much-wronged hero in his limelit attitudes or the 
* principal boy’ of a pantomime. The luscious humours of 
the comic pieman, policeman or publican and of the Dame 
Trot or Widow Twankey of the Christmas holiday-time, 
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were the appropriate foil to the mouthy machinations of the 
villain or to the demon of discord who made his appearance 
with a glow of red fire and a spring—slapbang !—through 
a sudden trap-door. What would they have been, those 
thrills and spells of anguish or spangled glory, without the 
beaming domestic red-nosed humour of the comedian : 
And always, whatever his guise, he was Cockney. Even 
the stage Irishman or the yokel with theatrical hayseed in 
his wig was a Londoner detected the moment his japes 
were out. The brogue or the rural twang were merely 
trimmings. But the world altogether was simpler then. 

Modern audiences, it is said, would not accept the sort 
of humour or sentiment which sent theatre-going Victorians 
into roars of mirth or to a shamed silence of enjoyable tears. 
Possibly that is so—and so much the worse for us! Though 
I doubt if it really is so ; for many of the stage jokes of this 
day are our old, dear old, very old friends of Victorian 
days faded or freshly furbished-up it may be with a touch 
of lip-stick. We seem to have lost heartiness and some 
gift of illusion, as well as the sincerity that was worth its 
weight in phantom gold ; and for those reasons the living 
stage has failed to hold the mass of recreation-seckers. The 
Cockney was essential to the theatre of his days and without 
him—largely for want of him to set the groundlings in a 
roar—the playhouse has degenerated into a gilded, preten- 
tious gallanty-show with grey shadows meandering on a 
screen. Not one film-star of this generation could touch 
the stock-actors of the old ‘legitimate’ for holding a situa- 
tion or ‘ getting it across.’ In other words, the lapse of 
the Theatre in open-hearted popularity has generally syn- 
chronised with the passing of the Cockney, whose return 
now, alas, is impossible. 

It all was very simple, and that is the whole truth of it. 
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His naiveté was absolute, the more so because of his innocent 
assumption of knowingness. He walked the world as if 
he owned it—but then an important part of the world was 
his. And he dressed to the heights of his modest preten- 
sions. His aspiring brother, who was Something in the 
City (and that was a phrase of Victorian humour !), went 
daily to his office or counter stool, clad in the tall silk hat 
and formal frock-coat, though both were apt to be a little 
faded, of a self-conscious and seemingly prosperous respecta- 
bility ; and always, even in the passages of life less rigorously 
circumscribed, the Cockney’s going-out clothing was faith- 
ful to the fashions of his class—the large-brimmed bowler 
and black bell-bottomed trousers for a long time being the 
mark of the Young Man in the Street. Nor must we 
forget the costers, who also were Cockneys and proud of 
it. For although the ‘ pearlies’ are sometimes seen, ’Arry 
and his ’Arriet with her feathers and fringes have all but 
disappeared. Thirty years ago, as Phil May has recorded, 
they were prominent and with their concertinas, cellar- 
flap dances and moke often assertive ; but now they appear 
to sidle along as it were with apology, as phantomlike 
as the American Indian who has suffered civilisation and 
been slain by influences more sinister than tomahawk and 
gun. 
The Cockney was often a figure of fun, and he knew it. 
He was inclined to play up to his individuality and looked 
to find his jollity enjoyed. He would chaff hoping to find 
his mirth returned fairly, and when it wasn’t paid back to 
him could lose his temper suddenly and hotly, especially 
when he was out of doors. He had a great, crude enjoy- 
ment of the streets. They were his principal playground, 
as still was possible when traffic in the most crowded thor- 
oughfares was rarely more than jogtrot and, except that 
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drivers were required to keep to the left, there were no 
regulations to speak of. The motor was still only a half- 
expectation or a doubtful experiment. In the beginning he 
laughed at it. It is no laughing matter now. 

The streets interested him. The shop-windows then were 
perhaps more entertaining, if not more alluring, than now 
because they had less uniformity in tins about them; and 
there was scope for Messrs. Kipps and Polly to prove their 
individual aptitudes in the arts of dressing them. Of all 
the shop-windows that he made his picture-galleries and 
books, that of a bird-shop, such as Private Ortheris kept 
in the Tottenham Court Road, was the most fascinating. 
The Cockney loved live-stock, even when it was depressed 
in piles of untidy cages ; but he knew strangely little about 
it, for with the exceptions of the sparrows and pigeons 
that shared the fallen contents of nose-bags on the ranks, 
he saw few birds other than the occasional skylark in its 
small wire-barred prison nailed beside the bedroom-window 
and singing for a pity unthought of, or the thrush or black- 
bird in the basket-cage hung out of cat’s range by certain 
back-doors. Monkeys, whether for sale or squatting on 
the shoulder of the Italian organ-grinder, were among his 
favourite clowns. At once inevitably they brought his 
amused laughter. Dogs he generally tolerated, but cats he 
disliked, for the reason of course that he did not under- 
stand them. 

His pursuit of Nature was hazardous, as his holidays were 
few. When he did venture into the country it was generally 
to discover boredom. At night-time, especially, he found 
it ghastly. He hated the silence and longed for lamps, 
lamps, lamps, street-lamps. ‘Light, more light !’ he would 
cry, but some good way after Goethe. He was fearful of 
undomesticated insects, especially wasps and beetles, as well 
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as of rural smells. The scent of a hayfield or a lime-tree 
in blossom he would sniff wonderingly for its novelty ; 
but no smell to him was nearly as sweet as the warmth 
of a Saturday night in the New Cut or in Leather Lane, 
where it is possible that a few Cockneys still may be dis- 
covered by observant ears. As for the honest smells of 
the working-day country-side, he disliked them as utterly 
as Swift did that of Mankind after he had found what he 
thought was perfection among the Houyhnhnms. But he 
enjoyed ordered gardens and in the Parks was glad at times 
to stroll, one of the crowd circling the band-stand though 
not bothering much about the music; while he loved a 
trip down the Thames in a penny-steamboat, to Greenwich 
or, on the longer excursions, to Rosherville, where he 
could dance, take tea and devour shrimps, whelks and 
winkles to his heart’s content. As he could pigs’-trotters 
and stewed eels after his return home, from barrows lit 
by colza-flares in odd byways and near many of the cheaper 
theatres. ‘Cry to it, nuncle, as the Cockney did to the 
cels when she put ’em i’ the paste alive.’ So Lear’s heroic 
Fool immortalised a very long-established delight. 

In most of the Cockney’s own particular districts there 
were periodic fair-grounds, where he could shoot at bottles, 
throw rings competitively about alluring flasks of home- 
made eau-de-Cologne, play innocent roulette for slabs of 
yellow sweet-stuff, endeavour to knock down cokernuts— 
‘roll, bowl or pitch,’ try his strength with huge hammers, 
and pretend to be Fred Archer on one of the wooden horses 
of a roundabout. The jolliest of his entertainments out of 
doors came from the nigger-minstrels with their banjoes, 
clacking bones and fashionably scarlet lips, singing choruses 
or sentimental ditties for coppers harvested in a tambourine, 


and Punch and Judy ;_ whilst of individual claimants to his 
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interest and odd coins there were the talkative vendor of 
cheap umbrellas or tortoises and the pavement-artist with 
coloured chalks discovering mountainous landscapes, ships 
dangerously at sea amid hurricane-waves and lightning- 
flashes, and slices of fish so pinkly realistic as almost to be 
human food. The pavement-artist still is with us, though 
his sincerities have been encroached on by rivals who bring 
with them and carry away for use on the morrow bad 
framed pictures which they prop against a wall. It isn’t 
fair play. The public-house, however, brought to the 
Cockney his crowning delight, with its sociable company 
and familiar talk that was vastly the better for the presence 
of the portly landlord’s blonde and more than beauteous 
lady presiding at the bar. Shove-ha’penny rather than 
darts was then the sportive recreation; with skittles or 
quoits played in shirt-sleeves when garden-space and the 
hours of light permitted. 

Another aspect of the Cockney’s humours was shown in 
the cheap publications that were printed about him. Where 
have they gone, the old familiar penny comic-papers— 
Scraps, Fun, Moonshine, Judy and Pick-Me-Up? The prince 
of them all to the popular mind was Ally Sloper’s Half 
Holiday, especially in its earlier days when C. H. Ross was 
the editor and W. G. Baxter the artist of its topical front 
page, exploiting fictitious characters who were as actual 
then to the public eye as Mr. Gladstone himself—Sloper 
with his bashed Micawber hat, bulging gamp and bottle of 
‘ unsweetened,’ the Dook Snook, Lord Bob, the Honourable 
Bill, Tootsie Sloper and her Ma, Lardy Longsox, Cousin 
Evelina and Cousin Evelina’s Aunt Higgins—all vulgar, but 
yet amusing, pleasant and acceptable to the Cockney in 
his hours of ease. Gin, the red, red nose, the ‘ masher’s’ 
monocle, landladies and their subdued husbands, brokers’- 
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men, tramps and lodgers, sausages, tripe and kippers, 
policemen and the sham evangelist, that unprosperous 
brother of Stiggins and Chadband ; all touched his ironies 
and encouraged his noisy mirth. The Cockney’s humours, 
as his thoughts, though bountiful, were generally limited 
to his own brick-bound everyday environment of streets 
and shops and the kindly common things that occupied 
those places. Vulgarity is, of course, no virtue, as Mr. 
Ruskin eloquently and rather expressively pointed out in 
Sesame and Lilies; but the vulgarity of the Cockney was 
not of the callous kind that was condemned by the gentle 
Victorian. It was really high spirits, not always under 
control; a result of heartiness and such want of thought 
as should be tolerated in the limited play-time of hard- 
worked, honest and ordinary people. Moreover, on’ the 
whole it was kindly. No one was keener than the Cockney 
to help a comrade or a cause that had sincerity of purpose 
behind it—his hard-earned pennies went plentifully with the 
pounds—and that truth in the scales of justice will assuredly 
outweigh such small weaknesses, follies, foibles and pecca- 
dilloes as pointed or blurred—or improved—his eager 
humanity. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard him as alto- 
gether cheery. At times he had his glooms, his sulks and 
moods of jealousy, bitterness and jaundice. Funerals he 
almost enjoyed, they made him so miserable; and he 
faithfully played up to their sombre requirements. At their 
worst, or best, they were outings. Family reunions. 
Events, harrowing, melancholy and sentimental, with liquid 
sociabilities attached. No mourners were more blackly, if 
dingily, robed than he and his when they could afford it, 
and alas !—more often than not when they couldn’t. Those 
funerals, indeed, as memory recalls them, were dreadful ; 
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black, materialistic, unimaginative; but our hero went 
through them duteously to the last drink. 

His earnestness was also shown on occasions in his politics. 
Not often was he really attentive to that peculiar interest— 
headlines were fewer then—and rarely, if ever, did he read 
anything about it, whether in the evening Echo or in his 
Lloyd’s on Sundays; and never before the appeals of the 
police-news and the sports with the spicy divorce-bits 
about the naughtier celebrities—the ‘ Nobs ’—were gratified ; 
for he regarded Society with commingled admiration, con- 
tempt and awe, and was extraordinarily interested in the 
persons and doings of the Royal Family. Queen Victoria 
held himfunder a spell, sometimes of awe ; at other times 
it ended with a sniff. But when his practical sympathy or 
his suspicions that old England was not getting fair play 
or giving it to others were roused, he would grow hotly 
indignant and ask all manner of unruly Whys. One thing 
was certain : he was inevitably on the side of the underdog, 
and would hoot, boo, hate anyone who with clear reason 
was accused of selfish or shady practices. With his emotions 
so responsive it was not difficult for the unscrupulous some- 
times to exploit him ; and at times there came to be unseemly 
demonstrations, with riots and struggles in. the streets. 
Rights that have since been granted were stupidly denied 
him; while the conditions for the multitude often were 
very hard. With scarcities of food and clothing, shoeless 
and stockingless children in their rags being often seen 
shivering in the gutters, there was cause for angry protests. 
This, however, is not a study of the more sombre conditions 
of the Victorian Age, but an appreciation of the ways in 
which the Cockney responded to the calls of those in want ; 
and that eager sympathy was due to his living among 
crowded streets with his eyes alert and near the heart of 
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the world, whereby his spiritual horizons were widened 
and his own heart was kept warm to the needs of his 
fellows. 


But now he is vanished and, with all his simple vulgarities 
and the courage which rarely accepted defeat, we ill can 
spare him. What is the reason for his disappearance ? 
Briefly, it is that his London also has vanished, being out- 
built and over-built, dispersed into spreading, often character- 
less suburbs. It has lost individuality, whereby its inhabi- 
tants also have lost their opportunity for developing the 
characteristics which had made them notable and amusing. 
Thoroughfares wherein the Cockney flourished are empty 
at night-time, dim lines of business premises traversed only 
by ghosts, policemen and cats, or, like Mrs. Gamp’s Kings- 
gate Street, pulled down, absorbed into some highway of 
roaring almighty vehicles. Displaced, the Cockney went 
by the new tubes and the motor-omnibuses to Walthamstow, 
Ealing, Acton, and other builded wildernesses, which only 
a few short years ago, as it seems to the older of us, were 
fields occupied by browsing cattle and Saturday cricketers. 

That is how and why he has gone and it is a sufficient 
reason for this loving tribute, this literary tear. He was 
something of London’s soul. 








M. THE CURE’S PREFERMENT. 
BY LUCIA M. COOKE, 


Tue Curé of Delmont was an old man, who had lived at 
least thirty years in his present cure; one of those country 
cures scattered over the land to refute atheism and preserve 
the sweet savour of religion ; those cures, full of naive and 
devout souls, which the angels, undoubtedly, choose for 
their landing-stage as they plane down from Heaven on 
their missions of mercy, and from which they take-off again 
on the return journey (celestial aerodromes, bien entendu) 
when their errand is accomplished. 

The good Curé had never received preferment. At one 
time it would have seemed inevitable. He had been fore- 
most among the seminarists at San Sulpice in his day, and 
his teachers had predicted he would go far, but he had never 
gone farther than his present cure. The truth is, that the 
good Curé had, early in life, renounced all ambition and only 
desired to serve God as simply as possible, allowing himself 
no indulgences and taking as his aim in life the law of re- 
nunciation and the joy of sacrifice. These are no aids to 
advancement in life, though they may undoubtedly have 
helped this servant of God to exceed the age-limit laid down 
for him in Scripture. 

His longevity, however, was not entirely due to the 
simple and devout life he was accustomed to lead, but also, 
in part, to his housekeeper, Frangoise. This excellent woman 
practised the culinary art to perfection, possessing the gift 
the bon Dieu so often sees fit to bestow on the women of 
her country. Once, long ago, the Bishop’s Chaplain had 
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dined with the Curé and had commented on the excellence 
of the fricassée and ragoiit with which he had been regaled. 
‘You are well placed, mon vieux, your gouvernante is a cordon 
bleu,’ he had said, and was of the opinion that such an adept 
in the art should be translated to the Palace, being wasted 
on a humble Presbytery. 

The good Curé had taken the alarm. He never knew 
what he was eating, but he felt that his simplicity had not 
been quite so simple as he had believed it to be. He re- 
membered the good St. Aldobar, who, when a pheasant 
was served up at his board, looked upon it as a direct temp- 
tation of the Evil One, and did not rest until by prayer and 
exorcism he had caused the bird to fly roasted away. He 
knew himself unequal to such feats, but he spoke of the 
matter to Francoise, and refused to partake of any of the 
more elaborate dishes, not realising that the simplest plat 
coming from her hands was in itself a chef d’ceuvre ; for even 
the soupe maigre on Fridays and the trout @ la meuniere on 
Days of Obligation would have pleased an epicure and 
delighted a gourmet. It was not likely, however, that 
Frangoise would consent to hide her talent in a napkin, and 
“Monsieur the Curé’ had little chance of receiving Spartan 
fare at her hands. ‘It costs nothing,’ she would say with 
truth. Offerings in kind flowed in at her little back-door, 
and if they showed signs of slackening, Fran¢goise knew how 
to spur them on. She was a power in the land, and it was 
as well to keep in with one who lived so close to the mys- 
teries of the Au-dela. A fat duck, or a capon, or a bottle of 
wine marked the gratitude of many for church benefits 
received and services rendered in the shape of baptisms, 
weddings or funerals. Those who had nothing to bring 
collected wild berries and mushrooms or snared a hare or 
two. All was fish that came to her net, and the Curé lived 
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all unknowingly on the fat of the land, a sin the Recording 
Angel could hardly have laid to his charge. 

But there was one matter over which Francoise had no 
jurisdiction, and that was her master’s clothing. She 
might rule over the inner man, but the outer man defied 
her. The rusty soutane might cry aloud to heaven for 
renewal, and the hat, green with age and the weather, might 
be fit only to scare the crows, but the Curé would allow 
no change to be made. ‘They will last my time,” he was 
in the habit of saying. A high wind had twice carried 
away the offending hat, but it had been quickly recovered ; 
everyone knew the Curé’s hat, it was the only religious hat 
in the place and was almost as much a symbol of religion 
as the Church itself. 

It was a sore trial to Francoise, but she consoled herself 
with the belief, universally held, that all those who serve 
in Presbyteries go direct to heaven. 

But there was one spot where it would seem the tempta- 
tions of the flesh were less liable to penetrate—the Curé’s 
little garden. The garden lay on the sunny side of the 
Presbytery, a sheltered and retired spot, where he had planted 
fruit trees, vegetables and pot-herbs, but no flowers, except 
for a few periwinkles dear to Rousseau, for he feared beauty 
even in Nature. And here away from all distractions, 
among his cabbage-plots, he read his breviary and daily 
meditated on the inestimable benefits of Christianity. 

During the last summer of his life the little garden became 
haunted by a magpie. A dove featuring the Holy Ghost 
might have seemed more convenable, or the sparrow once 
sold for a farthing—or the cock that crowed thrice in apostolic 
warning—all these birds having the warrant of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; but a magpie :—a bird of no reputation !—not even 
mentioned in the sacred Volume ! 
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At first, it was to be feared that the bird might prove an 
obstacle in the good Curé’s path to perfection, and even 
impede his progress heavenwards. Instead of preserving 
silence during the canonical readings, he would pluck at 
the priest’s cassock until, distracted by the foolish bird, he 
would pause as often as twelve times in the hour to observe 
the antics of this pert and lively creature—he who in former 
days had never so much as lifted his eyes from the page 
until he had finished, in its entirety, the Office for the 
Day. 

But to every garden its danger! If Eden, the Perfect 
Garden, had its snake, we must allow the Curé’s garden at 
least its magpie. The bird visited the garden daily and soon 
made good his footing there, the Curé aiding, in spite of 
all Francoise’s efforts to expel him. 

‘See, he belongs to the Dominican Order, he wears the 
black and white habit,’ said the Curé, pleased with his small 
visitor. 

‘A thieving, chattering magpie! Hark at him now !’ 
said Francoise as the bird scolded away at her with evident 
dislike. 

‘The Dominicans were always great preachers!’ said 
the Curé with a quizzical smile. 

“He imposes himself on Monsieur the Curé. A mis- 
chievous bird full of knavery and deceit,’ objected Francoise. 

‘Doubtless he has come to make his confession. Dis- 
courage no penitents, Francoise!” said the Curé, in the 
tone of gentle raillery he often permitted himself to adopt 
in addressing his old servant. “We must remember,’ he 
added, ‘that a great man once called the Angels the birds 
of God.’ 

‘An Angel? that one?’ said Francoise, ‘a fallen angel 
trying to recover his lost soul! But he shall steal no souls 
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here, or spoons either !’ and the careful woman retired to 
her kitchen to put away small objects likely to prove tempting 
to feathered burglars. 

But the magpie had no such brigandage in view. He 
would not have stolen a button. His morals were being 
strangely influenced by his daily intercourse with the good 
Curé. Even when he visited the Bishop’s Palace on the 
hill ten leagues off, he had no desire to annex any of the rich 
trifles he saw lying about there. Even the Bishop’s ring, a 
sapphire as blue as the robe of the Madonna, could not rouse 
his old sense of acquisitiveness. 

The Bishop was a very different man from his friend the 
humble Curé of Delmont—a bon vivant, a collector of rare 
curios, a man of the world. He was, also, portly in person 
and disposed to gout. The ring he wore on his first finger 
denoted his spiritual authority, though the question might 
arise as to why he and not the Curé should wear it, seeing 
that even a bird could tell which was the better man. Did 
the bird actually make the comparison : This we can never 
know, for since the days of the Roman augurs—the first to 
assert the influence of birds on men’s lives—no one has really 
studied the matter. Civilisation has, certainly, failed us in 
this direction. : 

One fact, however, may be inferred from the action of 
this bird in seeking the company of the Curé rather than 
that of the Bishop, which is, that birds are no respecters of 
persons ; though this cannot be established with certainty 
owing to want of statistics, any more than the fact that the 
magpie disliked feminine influence at the Presbytery can 
prove, by one example alone, that birds are misogynists. 
These questions must be left to future augurs to settle. 

One day, his religious exercises over, the good Curé re- 
posed himself on the bench in the sun and the bird, perching 
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on the currant bushes opposite, chattered volubly to make 
up for his self-imposed silence. Frangoise, on her way to 
the salad-bed, paused to exclaim—‘ There is that impudent 
bird again! He is preaching to Monsieur the Curé himself 
—all heresies, I'll be bound.’ 

‘What do you say to that, Monsieur Renan? Sow no 
heresies in my paroisse, 1 pray you!’ said the Curé with a 
whimsical smile. 

‘I should sprinkle him with holy water, your Reverence !’ 
said Francoise, not because she understood the allusion to 
Renan, but because she looked upon all magpies, ravens 
and crows as birds of ill omen. 

‘But Monsieur Renan does not believe in holy water,’ 
said the Curé; and Francoise continued on her way 
to the lettuce-bed, murmuring to herself that ‘ Monsieur 
the Curé had certainly arrived at the childhood of the 
second.’ Being her Father Confessor she could not tell 
him of her opinion ; but, warned by a parallel example, 
we are already aware that hero-worship is not so common a 
thing in the world as it might be and that even a Curé is 
not always a hero to his femme de chambre. 

From that day it pleased the good Curé to liken the bird 
in its half-clerical dress to the greatest literary sceptic in 
France. He would address him with a touch of Gallic 
humour : ‘I begin to have hopes of you, Monsieur Renan !’ 
he would say. ‘We may yet agree on the inspiration of 
the Gospels.’ Or he would express a hope that ‘ the time 
may yet come when I may prove to you the doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity.’ But at this formidable word, so 
fraught with dogma, the bird would become uneasy and 
even take to flight. There were others besides Frangoise 
who might have said the good Curé ‘had arrived at the 
childhood of the second.’ 
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One day, the Curé reproached his old servant for her lack 
of sympathy with the birds. 

“Your name, though altered to fit the female sex, is the 
same as that borne by the holy St. Francois d’Assise, who 
was a great lover of birds ; an example you might do well 
to follow, being that of your Patron Saint, my good 
Francoise.’ 

‘I? What should I have to do with idle wandering 
birds, your Reverence? The Saints may do as they please, 
but for me—no ! It is a life not pratique, that of the good 
St. Francois. And as for the name, never, never would I 
have chosen it for myself, jamais de ma vie |’ 

“Then if a miracle had been possible and you had been 
permitted to speak at your own baptism, what name would 
you have chosen out of the Calendar of the Saints 2’ asked 
the Curé, smiling at her simplicity. 

* Assurément, 1 would have desired to name myself after 
the good Sainte Marthe. Ah! what a woman! What 
a menagere |!’ and Francoise, who knew a good housewife 
when she saw one, clasped her hands in pious admiration. 
Then following out the same train of thought, she con- 
tinued : ‘If the Seigneur Himself came to sup with us to- 
night in this Presbytery of ours, I, even I, would serve Him, 
unaided, like the good Sainte Marthe.’ 

‘Bread and wine is all we should need for our Supper 
with Him, my daughter !’ said the good priest, his words 
a gentle rebuke to the frank materialism of his old servant. 

But Francoise would never sit at anyone’s feet : she knew 
which was the better part, and full of service she quickly 
departed to make an omelette aux fines herbes for her master, 
such as even the Martha of Scripture could never have 
emulated. 

It was evident that the harmony of the little garden was 
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most complete when the Curé and the bird had it to them- 
selves. The bird was now a reformed character, walking 
sedately, wings neatly folded, behind the Curé, up and 
down the little flagged pathway, emitting throaty sounds at 
intervals, where response seemed necessary during the course 
of the good priest’s devotions. The Curé became at last so 
accustomed to his presence that he missed his feathered com- 
panion when he was absent, and time and again he would 
take his eyes off his book looking for him. 

‘Monsieur Renan! Monsieur Renan!’ he would call. 
“Come back and let us resume our debate on theology !’ 
and the: bird, with a flirt of his tail, would alight at his feet, 
and putting his shrewd head on one side would assume the air 
of one who is quite sure he will get the best of the argument. 

In this singular way, the bird helped to lighten the burden 
of old age now weighing upon the shoulders of this aged 
Man of God, and afforded him, to his great comfort, a last 
exercise for his kindly sense of humour. But the bond 
between the Curé and the bird was shortly to be broken. 

One day, a wind coming round the corner of the Presby- 
tery entered the little garden and smote the ancient Servant 
of God in the chest. It was no accident, be it understood. 
By such means as these does the Last Summons come, dis- 
guised maybe in a gust of wind, or even in a draught. The 
Curé took to his bed in the attic-chamber, but no tisanes or 
cataplasmes were of any avail, so thoroughly had the wind 
delivered the message calling the good priest home. ‘The 
will of God is in the wind !’ as they say in Provence. 

The magpie missed his master from the garden and did 
not rest till, looking through the attic window, he dis- 
covered him stretched out on his pallet-bed in a room bare 
of all ornament but the Symbol of Redemption hanging 
above his head. Later on, the bird watched the bearers 
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carry him across to the Church and place the coffin, half- 
open, in the chancel before the altar, so that the peasants 
filing by might take their last look at their late Father in 


God. Many had brought flowers and wreaths, and someone | 


had laid a Crucifix on his breast. The bird wondered what 
he could do. Then spreading his wings, he flew direct to 
the Bishop’s Palace on the hill, where on his arrival he found 


to his surprise that no one seemed to know that the good | 


Curé was dead. He wandered about the place, prying into 


every corner, and at length, finding a window open, he entered | 
the Bishop’s Parlour. The Bishop himself lay asleep in his | 
chair with folded hands; and on the table by his side lay | 


the episcopal ring, placed there to relieve His Eminence’s 
gouty finger, being weighty. In a moment, the bird had 
seized the episcopal ring in his strong beak and departed as 
silently as he had come. 

Arriving back at the Church, he entered by the Sacristy 
window, and finding no one there, he perched himself lightly 
on the edge of the coffin. The candles round the bier some- 
what confused him at first, but the courageous bird went 
on with his task. Bending over, he began with gentle 
pecks to remove the sheet sufficient for his purpose, and by 
dint of much perseverance, he at last succeeded in placing 
the ring in the desired position. The sapphire gleamed for 
a moment in the darkness like a ray from heaven; then 
the bird let the sheet fall back into its place and departed, 
just as the men came in to close down the lid, and the 
watchers arrived to take up their vigil for the night. 

There was a hue and cry in the Palace on the hill and much 
searching high and low for the lost jewel. It was no common 
jewel and had been kissed by hundreds of the Faithful, 
following the ceremonial usage of the Church. The Bishop 
looked at his bare hand with sorrow and dismay. With 
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the absence of the ring, he seemed to have Jost half his 
power and dignity, so strong a hold does a symbol some- 
times acquire over the mind. In the end he was forced to 


_ borrow an unworthy substitute to cover his loss, since it 


would have been without precedent to have offered the 
Faithful an unringed hand to kiss. 
The mystery of the loss was never solved. Only the 


' magpie knew that the Bishop’s ring had gone to Heaven 


on the finger of the humble Curé of Delmont. 


DEAD LOVE. 


To-day I passed forgotten graves, 
And stumbling over sunken stone, 

Saw, where the grasses hushed their waves, 
Her lovely name that gleamed alone. 


O in what beauty she was dressed, 

What scarves of joy were round her thrown, 
Yet over her the years have pressed, 

And now she lies alone, alone. 


I had forgotten she lived or died, 
Forgotten the grief that was my own, 
Her loveliness I had denied 
And closed her grave with weeds and stone. 


Bereft of her, my memory 
Had stamped the sod and nettles strown, 
Nor knew nor dreamed that I, not she, 


Lay in that grave, alone, alone. 
M. NEWTON. 














FATHER FLEMING AND POPE LEO THE 
THIRTEENTH. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


One of the great pleasures that awaited us in Rome, when 
we arrived there in the early spring of 1902, on our way back 
from Australia, was meeting Father Fleming. He was not 
only at the head of the Franciscan Order, but one of the 
members of Pope Leo XIII’s inner counsel. He carried on 
his broad shoulders a great weight of world-wide anxieties, 
but he was well able to bear them. He was full of life and 
of interest in all that was going on. Of course, Ireland had 


the first place in his heart as in my husband’s. The two_ 


men had endless talks. They would spend hours in our 
sitting-room at the Minerva discussing Irish affairs. The 
Franciscan explained a great many things in past events 
connected with the Plan of Campaign, where there had 
been misunderstandings, and English politicians had made 
a great deal of mischief. They had been found out. A 
great change had been brought about. 

I enjoyed listening to those conversations about Ireland 
in the past, the present and the future. There were also 
glimpses of the great affairs of the world of men, of science 
and of literature. Father Fleming explained so much that 
had seemed obscure. To listen to him was like looking 
into a clear flowing stream : one saw so much at the bottom. 

In our wanderings through Rome what we perhaps 
preferred were our long stations at St. Peter’s. We never 
seemed to have seen enough. One evening Father Fleming 
sent us cards for the Pope’s Mass next morning. I was not 
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provided with the black dress ladies had to wear. All the 
shops were shut. I asked the advice of the chambermaid. 
She smiled and said she would very soon get me a dress. 
She brought me within an incredibly short time a black 
dress that fitted me. It was very plain and very long. It 
had a vague nun-like appearance that charmed me. I asked 
how much I was to pay. 

My surprise was great when I was told ¢ lire (4s. in those 
days). I had never had such a bargain, not even in Balla- 
ghadereen, where Mrs. Deane gave me goods at cost price. 
A friend lent me a black lace veil. 

At St. Peter’s one of the greatest emotions of our lives 
awaited us. My husband described the scene in Irish Fireside 
Hours. 

For the next two days I wore my black dress. It had the 
drawback of being long in those days of long dresses and 
required a great deal of brushing. On the third day the 
chambermaid politely suggested that it was time to give back 
the dress. I had only had it on hire. I hurried to give the 
dress a thorough brushing. To make up for my comical 
disappointment, I ordered a black dress at a dressmaker’s. 
According to my French training, no respectable woman 
should be without a black frock. 

A few weeks later Father Fleming announced to us that 
we would receive cards for a private interview with the 
Pope. We had never dreamt of such a favour. My 
husband was afraid that old political differences might make 
it advisable to keep away. Father Fleming declared that 
all that had passed away, and that many facts that were 
obscure in the old days had been cleared up. 

I had somehow hoped that Father Fleming would be 
present at the audience, but we were alone when we were 
introduced to the Pope. 
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As we drew near to the Holy Father, his face looked ivory- 
like, it seemed scarcely that of a living being. Once the 
eyes turned on us, they made a wonderful impression on 
me. They were all alive and full of such kindness as one 
rarely sees in the world. We knelt together. My husband 
spoke French, so did the Pope, who kept my hand in his 
through the interview. His first words to my husband 
were: ‘You have been a good fighter.’ The Pope’s 
gesture, as he raised his arm, added to the weight of the 
words, that it was only by struggling one could achieve 
anything in the world. My husband said he was bringing 
the homage not only of Catholic Ireland, but of Irish Catho- 
lics in England, America, Australia and all the world over. 

“Yes, yours is a scattered race,’ was the reply. ‘ Only 
yesterday I had the visit of an Irish ecclesiastic, Cardinal 
Moran, an Australian Archbishop, who was Bishop of 
Ossory in Ireland.’ 

After the interview, my husband marvelled at the Pope’s 
wonderful memory, to recollect the very diocese the Car- 
dinal had left to go to Australia. 

Pope Leo made on me very much the impression that 
Cardinal Manning had made : of a spirit very near escaping 
from his bodily envelope. The spiritual life burned brightly 
in those eyes, that saw very far in the other world, things 
hidden to ordinary human sight. 

After our visit to the Pope we called, according to custom, 
on Cardinal Rampolla. He was a great churchman and 
man of the world. He spoke of Ireland and questioned my 
husband as to high Irish ecclesiastics. As to one of them, 
my husband replied that he could not well express an opinion 
of Cardinal Logue, as they did not see eye to eye in political 
matters. The Italian’s reply was eloquent in its brevity : 
“un prétre respectable.’ 
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Then my husband burst out in his expression of enthusiasm 
for Dr. Croke as the greatest Irish Churchman of his genera- 
tion. Cardinal Rampolla’s face had a curious expression, 
but he did not express any dissent. 

Easter was coming near. Father Fleming brought me a 
present from a convent, a beautiful palm, such as I never 
saw before. It was a work of art. I said I would go and 
thank the nuns. Father Fleming gave me the address. It 
was the only convent I ever visited where there was not one 
Irish nun ; as a rule there were several. No sister understood 
any language but Italian. I was woefully ignorant. My 
attempts at explaining failed, until I spoke of Father Fleming. 
His name helped to clear the mystery. The chaplain came 
on the scene and was my interpreter. 

Everyone was agreed that had Pope Leo lived, Father 
Fleming would have become a Cardinal. With a new Pope 
there was a change. Father Fleming left Rome, and lost 
his position of influence. 

A few years later we met him at Killarney, where he was 
living in the Franciscan Monastery. He spent the evening 
with us and we were grieved to notice that his health was 
failing, pluckily though he was trying to hide it. He died 
a few months later. The recollection of his kindness in 
those happy days in Rome, in the bright spring of 1902, 
warms my heart as I sit, recalling the past. 














THE MONKEY. 
BY HORACE THOROGOOD. 


Wuen the man with the monkey appeared, he was instantly 
the chief attraction in that part of the market. The pave- 
ments were crowded with country folk from the surrounding 
Essex villages that bear such pastorally-poetic names as 
Magdalen Laver, Ivy Chimneys, Theydon Bois, Stapleford 
Tawney and Abbess Roding, and the stalls that offered all 
kinds of domestic requirements, at nimbler prices than those 
of the shops under whose noses they stood, were doing a 
brisk business. 

A clarion-voiced young man in his shirt-sleeves, perched on 
his barrow, was selling crescent bunches of bananas—three 
dozen for 1s. 2d.—at high speed. There were kippers at 3d. 
a pair and mackerel at 1d. each. Silk stockings at 1s. a pair 
magnetised all the young women, and the older ones mentally 
measured their sons for the cheap flannel trousers. Great 
arrays of tinned groceries, leather strips and rubber heels for 
home boot-repairing, and a glittering spread of beads and 
cheap jewellery kept the small change passing rapidly. The 
proximity of the cattle pens supplied to all this petty trading 
the noise and smell of big business. 

But as soon as the monkey was seen squatting on its 
master’s shoulders, wearing a red woollen cape with hood 
attached to keep it warm in the chilly weather, the salesmen 
lost their customers. ‘'There’s the monkey !’ mothers cried 
to their children, and soon the congestion was increased by a 
congregation of perambulators from which wide-eyed babies 
stared at the little brown sprite. 
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It was a tiny creature, and evidently the man’s chief means 
of support. On the barrow that he wheeled was an ancient 
gramophone which he wound up and fed with a new record 
every now and then, but it was such a quavering, weak- 
voiced instrument that no one regarded it. It was the 
monkey that drew the coppers, clambering down from the 
man’s shoulder to perch on the handle of the barrow and 
from thence to the ground, to snatch mischievously at the 
contents of the neighbouring stall ; or eating a grape held to 
its mouth in its small hands ; or tearing to pieces some offer- 
ing that proved inedible. From time to time it would spring 
back on to the man’s shoulder and sit quietly there for a 
moment or two as though suddenly bored with the game. 
The shoulder was clearly its sanctuary, to which it retired 
from the world, and it was pleasant to see the man’s indulgent, 
smiling eyes glancing up at it, as at a friend whose little ways 
he liked to humour. 

He was a youngish, decent fellow, and he said no word 
unless in reply to an onlooker’s question—merely stood there, 
smiling shyly and feeding his gramophone with the records 
that it obediently whispered back. It was enough that he had 
come with his popular monkey, that did no taught tricks but 
amused just by being a monkey. 

It was more at home in crowds than many of the rustics 
who laughed at it—hairy-faced men of the farms, with their 
legs clamped in old leggings, and formidable boots on their 
feet, to whom market day was a weekly amazement. This 
was an everyday affair to the monkey. It ambled at the 
crowd’s feet, lifting its small coconut of a head to search for 
any signs of alms. No human mendicant could be so un- 
abashed, so impudently indifferent to everything but what 
was to give away. 

Near by, farm hands were superintending the removal of 
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pigs that their masters had bought, for the cattle market wa 
nearly through. Lorries were backed against the pens, an 

the pigs, grunting and squealing, were being pushed ang 
prodded and lugged by ears and tail up the gangways thaf 
sloped against the tail of the vans. One big black-and-whit 
pig that was giving a lot of trouble through having only aa 
inch of tail, not enough for any drover to catch hold of 
suddenly bolted. Snout to the ground, it charged through 
the legs of the bystanders and came to a moment’s halt by th 
monkey-man’s barrel. 

Instantly, the monkey, screeching with anger, flew at its 
flapping ear and bit it. There was a shout of laughter from 
the crowd as the pig, howling with pain and fright, turned 
and fled with the monkey clinging viciously to its shoulder. 
Its red cape and hood streamed behind it : it looked like 4 
half-unseated jockey. The monkey-man dashed after it, the 
delighted crowd following on his heels ; but he was too latej 
The pig ducked under the market railings, and the monkey; 
its head striking hard against the iron bar, dropped to the 
ground. 

It was all too plainly dead. The little coconut head was 
smashed, and at the sight of the still body with the blood 
trickling on to the woollen hood, there was no more laughter. 
Only the squealing of the pig as it scurried away, and the 
shouts of the drovers, continued. The monkey-man, drop 
ping to his knees, lifted the body gently, and after one long, 
sad look at the shattered face, carried it back to the barrow. 
The gramophone was gasping out some indistinguishable 
tune the cessation of which, as he stopped it, was hard 
noticeable. He covered the body with a sack, took th 
handles of the barrow, and wheeled it away. He had no 
said a word, but the smile had gone from his pleasan 
eyes. 
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The crowd watched him go in silence, then broke up with 
sympathetic glances. 
* But I expect he'll get hisself another one,’ said a woman, 
seeking to relieve the sense of tragedy with some consoling 
® thought. 
And so, I suppose, he must, for how can a monkey-man 
live without a monkey to support him : 


ALONE WITH BEAUTY. 


He lives alone with Beauty, being poor, 
And she to him is revenue and bread ; 
Her tenderness is constant to his need 
Nor lonely, even, is his simple bed. 


He sees, before his drowsing eyelids close, 

The effortless endurance of the sky 

Through his uncurtained pane, and knows a love 
Steadfast to keep him though his senses die. 


The day comes early to him, and the dawn 

Into his wakening eyes goes deeply home 

To leave a sweet austerity of light, 

Temp’ ring his heart for hardship that shall come. 


And though the clamour of distressful day 
Beats long about him, through that stern unrest 
He knows the constancy of Beauty's troth, 
Oft pledged when he lies silent on her breast. 
NORAH FRIEND. 
Vor. 156.—No. 931. 9 














“ME UM WHITE MARY.’ 
A TRUE TALE OF THE GREAT BARRIER REEF. 
BY CAPPY RICKS. 


In the year 1848, although the system of transportation had 
come to an end some eight years before, there were still in 
New South Wales very many people who, true patriots all 
in that they had ‘left England for England’s good,’ had 
survived the system, and of these, it may be remembered, 
for insertion on the credit side of the ledger, that the crimes 
which they had committed in the far-away land across the 
sea had been but small ones—the larger ones being met by 
hanging without exception. 

One of the last batch to arrive in the country was a girl 
of sixteen, Ellen Bassett, whose crime had consisted of 
stealing, wearing rather, her mistress’s hair-pins, and she in 
the year mentioned found herself an assigned servant in the 
house of the Police Magistrate at Port Macquarie, a river- 
mouth town north of Port Jackson. The Magistrate’s 
gardener was also an assigned servant, while yet another 
three such were employed in the upkeep of the Courthouse 
and other buildings. 

All these five unfortunates were possessed of an ardent 
spirit, and in the event they decided to run away and make 
for a far country, New Guinea, lying some two thousand 
miles to the northward. Only the very vaguest rumours of 
this far-away land had reached Port Macquarie, but these 
five lion-hearts ‘ believed ’ that if they could obtain possession 
of a boat they could, by proceeding to the north within 
sight of the Continent’s eastern seaboard, pass the dreaded 
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Moreton Bay district, now Queensland, and then, protected 
by the 1,200-mile-long Great Barrier Reef, eventually arrive 
at Cape York, the extreme tip of the continent, when the 
blue mountains of their destination would be visible, distant 
something more than a hundred miles. With this meagre 
information, and their stout hearts only as mental equipment, 
they essayed one of the most desperate boat voyages in 
history. 

In the early hours of a morning they stole the Magistrate’s 
13-foot fishing punt, and in this tiny and frail craft they 
launched themselves on the first stage of their Odyssey, and 
sailed out of history. 


In the year 1880, thirty-two years after the opening of our 
story, the quarter-deck sentry of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, survey- 
ing in Torres Strait (very near New Guinea), at anchor a 
half-mile distant from Prince of Wales Island, heard a slight 
noise in the sea in the quiet watches of the night, and, as was 
his duty, immediately challenged, to receive no reply; but 
when, on the noise coming again, he put his musket to his 
shoulder and fired in the direction from where the sound 
seemed to come, he heard a shrill scream and a voice, ‘ Man 
no shoot um, me um White Mary.’ 

The woman was drawn from the water and taken on 
board ; she was in appearance, except that she had long, 
straight, and now thinned hair, as ‘ native ’ as could possibly 
be, but all the English she could utter was the cry she had 
made from the water, “Me um White Mary, man no shoot 
um. 

The Captain, evidently a man of some discernment, 
believed that possibly there was some truth in the oft- 
reiterated statement, and in the event the ‘ White Mary’ 
was placed at a mission station farther down the North 
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Queensland coast at naval charge—the cost, though, being 
but trifling—and there she remained for some eight years 
in comfortable circumstances, then to change her residence 
for one in another world. 

It soon became obvious to her guardians that she was 
indeed a white woman, but she had completely forgotten 
her mother tongue except for the few words that, while in 
the sea and being fired upon, had come at the bidding of 
terror out of the mists of the long-forgotten past. It was 
three years before any knowledge of English came back to 
her, and as she was unable to make herself understood by the 
English (2?) speaking blacks at the station her guardians had 
to wait that length of time to learn her story, which took a 
further two years’ piecing together as speech and memory 
slowly returned. The tale she unfolded was a thrilling one— 
of high faith, indomitable courage and intrepidity, deep 
loyalty to comrades, resource in the face of grave and almost 
insuperable difficulties and misfortunes, and, finally, tragedy. 


The first stage of the Odyssey lasted but a few minutes, 
for the overloaded boat capsized in the surf of the river 
mouth ; all provisions and utensils, carefully collected over 
a period of months, were lost in an instant, but the boat, 
waterlogged, was swum back to the beach outside the river, 
and now occurred the second theft of the night ; the Magis- 
trate’s larder and kitchen were looted for provisions and 
utensils, and, these obtained, a second start was made on the 
turn of the tide, for the boat to be out of sight of the 
settlement before yet the sun rose above the eastern horizon. 

For the first few days fortune assisted the runaways, light 
fair winds helped the boat along, and when bad weather 
threatened they either got behind some headland, ran into 


a river mouth, or made for a sandy ocean beach up which 
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they could haul their boat and await the returnof fine weather. 
For food they fared not badly ; fish were caught, game was 
snared, and often they received presents from friendly blacks, 
from whom they learned how to make fire by the friction 
of two pieces of wood. Upon one occasion, though, they 
were eight days without either food or water—marooned 
on a coral cay little better than a sandbank—and upon another 
were compelled to subsist for days upon a diet of insects, 
beetles, snakes, and crocodile eggs. 

In this condition there arose the question of cannibalism, 
as must inevitably be the case when starvation to the death 
threatens a party, but these brave hearts would have none 
of this ; it was decided by these five that in no conditions 
whatsoever would they so much as consider recourse to 
such ; they would share and share alike to the end of their 
resources and powers of endurance and then, if need be, 
die together. On this brave resolution they shook hands 
and never again was the question raised. 

They early lost count of day and dates, for time was far 
from being ‘ the essence of the contract,’ but it took them 
some seven weeks to win the first five hundred miles. They 
then sailed through a stormy strait and emerged into a great 
bay studded with islands around a river mouth, now the 
Brisbane River. A month later, and they had won to 
Great Sandy Island, for they again passed through a strait, 
longer than theirffirst one, to come out into a wide sea 
(Port Curtis), and then, perhaps three months later, they 
came either to Cape Direction (Lat. 13 degrees South) or 
Cape Grenville, all then unknown and unnamed, in Lat. 12 
degrees. 

Here they were driven on the beach in a gale, when three 
men were almost drowned in the rescue of the fourth, and 
their frail and worn boat was sadly injured. Here they 
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remained for a month, enduring great hardship ; very little 
food was to be had, they lived on limpets, seaweed soup, 
and an edible, though bitter, grass. In the repair of their 
boat they had recourse to fibres for lashings, and large thorns 
for nails. 

Their camp over this period was on a flat under a cliff 
which they could not mount, and one night when the sea 
arose it was washed away, and the humans would have 
shared the same fate but that they had lashed themselves by 
lianas to trees little better than shrubs and not strong enough 
to be climbed in a bid for safety. From this precarious and 
desperate camp they were driven by blacks who attacked 
them from the top of the cliff, and as they launched their 
boat two of the men were badly speared. They succeeded, 
however, in escaping to an island on which there were a few 
coco-palms (Night Island off Cape Direction or one of the 
Home Islands off Cape Grenville), and there they were 
marooned for another month pending the recovery of the 
wounded men. That they ever recovered at all seems little 
short of a miracle, for by this time the whole of the party 
had been reduced to skin and bone ;_ their clothing had been 
long gone, and their vitality must have been at its lowest 
ebb; they could only have lived by will power and indomit- 
able courage on the part of each and every one. 

The ebbing of their vitality undoubtedly contributed to 
the tragedy which inevitably befell them. They had reached 
to within, perhaps, fifty miles of Cape York, and less than 
two hundred from their destination, but as the tip of the 
continent was neared the tides became stronger, to run with 
the force of a millrace, and when such ran against the wind, 
as they must twice in every day, the sea in places became a 
boiling pot in which no open boat could possibly live, and 
such an overfall of tide the frail craft encountered in the 
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depth of a night of blackness ; she filled with water and at 
once broke up. All that ‘Mary’ could remember was 
swimming in the boiling surf, devoid of all viscosity, for 
a dark mass of land with the four men guarding her on every 
hand. Then came a sea which engulfed them all, and she, 
being turned over and over, was vomited, unconscious, on 
the land (perhaps Turtle Back Island at the mouth of the 
Escape River where Kennedy, the brave explorer, lost his 
life, speared by the blacks, some twenty miles from Cape 
York). When she recovered consciousness she was alone 
on the isle-—her brave companions had failed to win to its 
safety ; without any wish to live she lay down to die, but 
was captured, for rescued is not the term, by blacks who 
swam from the mainland. 

She was kept by the tribe who had captured her for thirty- 
one years, treated well enough by their standards, except 
when she attempted to escape—then she was tortured. After 
a few years in captivity, wandering mostly about the long 
peninsula, she was within an ace of affecting this. She had 
learned that the white men (Frank and Alec Jardine) had 
come to Cape York, and she escaped from the tribe, then 
encamped at the mouth of the Mitchell River in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and made her way travelling by night, and 
now with all the cunning of an aborigine, to their station at 
Somerset, to reach there after nightfall and have the dogs set 
on her, and be fired upon by the white men, who, not 
recognising her as a European, and fearing treachery, 
thought that they were being attacked by the bloodthirsty 
natives ; she returned to the tribe, such being, apparently, 
the lesser evil. 

She was a wife, at various times, to all the leaders of the 
tribe, which was at first a large one, and in fifteen years she 
bore as many children, none of which lived; some were 
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eaten by the tribe in starvation years, others were lost to 
crocodiles, while the remainder died of disease or other 
causes. 

The tribe, becoming reduced in numbers, and to save 
themselves from extinction at the hands of their foes, deserted 
the mainland for Prince of Wales, on which they had lived 
for seven years when the warship came to survey Torres 
Strait. 

‘Mary’ had not so much as thought of escape for ten 
years or more prior to the coming of the surveying vessel, 
but when she saw the ship so close at hand, with the sight 
of the White Ensign and the sound of the bugles (for she 
had been brought up in a west country naval port), old 
memories revived, though not for some time, and in the 
event the call to escape became irresistible. In making her 
escape she had not taken to the water on the northern shore 
nearest to the ship, but from the eastern coast some miles 
down, to float up, supported by a bundle of reeds, with the 
flowing tide and be rescued as related. 


Mauritius. 
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Basic rules for the grand old English game of “ Progressive 
Cabinet-making ’ (as played in the Westminster Handicap 
Tournament) : 

1. A player is required to move when he has either scored 
or, alternatively, failed to score. 

2. As soon as a player has had time to examine his hand, 
he must play from one with which he is unfamiliar. 

3. Players retain their partners until they have either swept 
the board or repeatedly failed to score. 

4. Round pegs must on no account be inserted in round 
holes : breach of this rule is severely penalised and 
may even result in loss of the game. 

5. After holding a number of hands a player may elect 
to proceed in the direction of the strawberry beds. 

6. No number of games constitute a rubber. 

[Highly educational and mirth-evoking. Can be played by 

any number up to 22. Calculated to make any party stay. 

Causes no blushes even to the sophisticated. Age no barrier 

to successful play. An artistic combination of luck and skill.] 
+ * . 

We live so fast in these days that already the Coronation 
is half-forgotten history: before it passes quite from our 
remembrance, let me preserve these random jottings made 
on May 10 :— 

(1) In Pall Mall: an elderly man passes in talk with a friend. 
“We have to get there by six o'clock, and they'll start 
ragging, and they'll rag and rag until this infernal procession 
goes by about half-past two, and then they'll rag again 
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until we can get away from the Club about six or seven ; 
and they'll be worn out and I'll be worn out...’ 


(2) Notice Board in Hyde Park—‘ The Coronation. Assembly 
Point for Generals.’ 

Can you beat it? We shamefacedly confess that we had 
nothing like that in the Great War, sonny—not even on 
the famous day in March, 1918, when, things being rather 
critical at the front, a bevy of senior officers at G.H.Q. 
changed in a night from Colonels to Brigadiers; and if 
that didn’t win the war, what did ? 


(3) In the Royal Borough of Kensington. 

Stranger (strolling south-east). 1 say, can I get down here 
to Curzon Street ? 

Polite Londoner. No, I'm afraid that’s some way off. 

Stranger (smiling gaily). Well, old fellow, you have all 
the rights; I’m an old Coldstreamer (strolls off to the 
north-west again, breathing beer contentedly). 

+ x * 

What a ghastly word ‘amenities’ is! Recently in a 
debate in the House of Lords on a project, the allowance of 
which, whatever its other merits or demerits, would un- 
questionably have resulted in a material alteration to one of 
the loveliest parts of Dartmoor, a noble lord was overheard 
to grumble under his breath that the mover of the motion 
for its rejection ‘ talked of nothing but the amenities’ : his 
tone implied that these were only trivial considerations. 
Perhaps his views would have been the same if for “ amenities ’ 
had been substituted the words ‘the English heritage of 
rural peace and beauty,’ but they could not then have 
sounded so specious. One of the notable features of the 
discussion, not wholly dissimilar either in argument or result 
to that which had taken place a few weeks earlier in the 
House of Commons over a kindred project to industrialise 
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the Highlands, was the care with which the Government 
spokesman refrained from giving a lead of any kind to the 
House. We have, we know, a National Government, yet 
on such matters, which are not matters of party politics, but 
of permanent national concern to all lovers of British beauty, 
the main object of the Government has seemed to be to 
abstain from any expression of view which could be called 
governing. That is perhaps as well, as the influence of the 
Government, if it had been exercised at all, would probably 
have been cast regrettably Government Departments have 
hardly ever really troubled themselves about anything but 
the severely material, and Ministers to-day are depressingly 
subservient to their technical advisers. Happily, even in an 
age which has accomplished more acts of excessive vandalism 
than normally take place in many centuries, there are still— 
so the division lists would appear to testify—more Parlia- 
mentary folk of private status who care for the preservation 
of beauty than there are for its destruction. The Highlands 
have a respite from calcium carbide factories, and Taw Marsh 
will not—as yet—be ‘ developed.’ Let us at least be thank- 
ful for such mercies as are thus vouchsafed us : we need them. 
* * © 

Five reflections on the London omnibus strike :— 
(1) To strike is to exercise force : to give evidence before a 
Court of Inquiry is to appeal to reason—to do both at the 
same time is to qualify as a candidate for lunacy. (2) We 
are growing a little tired of the opportunities repeatedly 
afforded us of showing to the envying world how calm in 
emergencies an Englishman can be. (3) This particular form 
of strike, even more than most, is against the poor and the 
feeble—it actually eased the rich by removing obstacles from 
their road. (4) Walking is good for the health: to be 


compelled to walk, whether one wishes to or not, is bad for 
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the temper. (5) If the buses had been on the streets in the 
second week in May, could any vehicle have moved at all ? 
. « * 

I should be sorry to give Mr. Harold Nicolson that most 
vexatious of all epithets, namely ‘ versatile’; but it is not 
very easy to avoid the temptation. In addition to instructing 
the House of Commons on foreign affairs—no sinecure, 
especially for one who holds no official office and is sitting 
in Parliament for the first time—broadcasting, lecturing, 
travelling, and being a source of pleasure and interest to his 
friends, he also writes books—he would, I know, prefer that 
his activities were put the other way about ; but so it is. 
I have two before me now : the first, it is true, is the printed 
record of a lecture—namely, the Rede Lecture of 1937—but 
it is now in book form for all to enjoy, The Meaning of 
Prestige (Cambridge University Press, 2s. n.); the other, 
Small Talk (Constable, 6s. n.), is a-collection of what Mr. 
Nicolson modestly calls ‘ fugitive essays.’ The first has many 
sentences of that ironical humour from which his writings, 
and speech, are seldom free, but, by its nature, it has also 
a real gravity and contains much on which British readers 
may well dwell thoughtfully. The second is in lighter vein, 
but is not on that account to be easily laid aside ; it is full of 
good things written with a casualness that is much more 
apparent than real. Mr. Nicolson, in an airy, even jaunty, 
personal fashion, has a way of getting to the heart of his 
subject, and his subject is often of great importance—which 
is as much as to say that he is an unusually good essayist (and 
good essayists are rare), never trivial, continually amusing 
and often exceedingly acute. 

Another political essayist whose subject is foreign affairs 
is Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who calls his last book Count your 
Dead—they are alive (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d. n.) with A New 
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War in the Making as an alternative title. Mr. Lewis is a cult : 
you have either adopted it or it leaves you cold. If you 
have, you intensely admire his trenchant bludgeoning and 
violent sarcasm. To me a comparison of his work with 
Mr. Nicolson’s tends to recall that delicious caricature by 
Max Beerbohm which portrayed Arthur Balfour with a 
violin under his arm watching Bonar Law as he bangs a 
drum and murmuring, “ What verve, what impressement— 
and what an instrument!’ But Mr. Lewis’s latest will, no 
doubt, stimulate and, perhaps, be enjoyed by the large 
number of people who prefer drums to violins. 

A third writer on a kindred theme is Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller, who returns with unabated earnestness and vigour to 
the charge he has previously made: the force of his new 
book Towards Armageddon (Lovat Dickson, 6s. n.) is perhaps 
a little weakened by the firmness of his three beliefs—namely, 
that all British policy is dictated by the need of making the 
world safe for money-making, that Hitler is beyond criticism, 
and that democracy is inherently contemptible. But never- 
theless he gives one furiously to think and even if he does 
not convert, he undeniably interests. 

. + “ 

Mr. W. Papel Hamsher does not tell us his age, but he 
quotes a description of himself as “a young English student- 
writer-politician’ and he grew a beard in the course of his 
travels through The Balkans by Bicycle (Witherby, 8s. 6d. n.) : 
he is at any rate old enough to fend adventuously by himself. 
It is necessary to mention this question of age, for this is 
emphatically a young book. It has little literary grace, 
and a complete.and refreshing absence of politics: it is 
just a jolly, good-humoured account of a young man 
travelling from Vienna to Stamboul on ‘ Elfa,’ his bicycle, 
and enjoying himself very much, inconveniences and 
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malaria notwithstanding, and communicating his enjoyment 
to any reader who does not ask for more substantial fare. 

A widely different book of travel and adventure is Miles 
W. Vaughn’s Under the Japanese Mask (Lovat Dickson, 
12s. 6d. n.). Mr. Vaughn is not a young man, nor is this his 
first book : he is an American newspaper correspondent of 
experience and standing; and this is his roving autobio- 
graphy, beginning and ending in the United States but with 
many years in the East in between. The book has both the 
merits and demerits of practised journalism: it is always 
vivacious and readable, its author has always ‘ an eye for a 
story ’ and a zest for a scoop ; but for that very reason it is 
a trifle lacking in considered judgments and weighed reflec- 
tions. Nevertheless, the author knows Japan as few 
foreigners have ever had the chance to know that mysterious 
contradictory yet fascinating land, and his experiences have 
been both peculiar and extensive. 

. * * 

Augustine Birrell was one of those unusual figures who 
flit across English public life every now and again and are 
exceedingly hard to classify, a man of letters and chiefly 
remembered for his books, who nevertheless persistently 
declared that he was not an author, a Cabinet Minister who 
was certainly the reverse of a successful politician, a man of 
witticisms who was called on to take charge of serious and 
even stern practicalities, a writer and speaker, airy, incon- 
sequent and often profound. His autobiography, Things 
Past Redress (Faber, 15s. n.), published posthumously, has 
the great merit of being completely in character. Few who 
knew him denied his charm—and the charm is here: few 
adjudged him successful—and the reasons for his failures are 
herein apparent. He was interested in too many things, 
often in a detached way, even to give himself up whole- 
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heartedly to any one of the several tasks that came to him ;. 
and as he was in his early years so he remained to the end, 
a cultured, whimsical, lovable gentleman, ~with no rancour 
towards any and taking posts for which he was in reality 
temperamentally unfitted, not because he was ambitious, but 
because, as he naively explains over his acceptance of the 
Irish Chief Secretaryship in 1907, he was asked to do so— 
just as he says of his becoming President of the Board of 
Education in 1905, ‘ Nor was I conscious of possessing any 
special qualifications for the office. I felt no hesitation in 
accepting it.’ It is impossible not to recognise the essential 
simplicity of his character or not to regret that a man of so 
much distinction achieved so little. But he lives in the hearts. 
of many, and perhaps he asked no more. 
% * « 

In a lax literary age it has not been a thing unknown 
that a man, writing under one name, should review work 
written by himself under another : I have myself heard an 
author confess, or rather boast, that he had done so, adding 
with a smile of cynicism, ‘I did not cut it about much.’ 
In spite of the illustrious, and yet singular, example of Sir 
Walter Scott I cannot but think that this practice is not 
commendable. I would therefore only venture to tell 
readers of CorNHILL who have from time to time graciously 
approved one or other of the 15 poems of mine which 
have appeared in these pages in recent years that if they are 
still so minded they can now obtain, collected chronologically 
in a single volume, 1904-1936 Poems (Murray, tos. 6d. n.), 
not only these 15, none of which naturally exceed a few 
pages, but also 204 other lyrics, a number of which are now 
published for the first time and, in addition, 19 long poems, 
the longest of which is in four books of over 800 lines each. 

G. 


THE *‘ CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 165. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, ag 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answer 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrosti 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach the Editor by 308 


July. 
‘and in my breast 
wakens too; and my 
Becomes an April violet 
And buds and blossoms like the rest.’ 
. ‘ Unloved, the , shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed,’ 
. ‘ Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
and pray.’ 
. ‘Now half to the setting sun are gone 
And half to the day’ 


“No enemy 


But W——— and rough weather.’ 

. ‘Oh then! O then! thou wast a simple 
And I forgot thee,’ 

. ‘ Then thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 163, May number : ‘ Now slides the silent meteo 
on’ (Tennyson: ‘Summer Night’). 1. StorM (Browning: ‘ Por: 
phyria’s Lover’). 2. IslE (Blake: ‘To Spring’). 3. LoveliesT (Om 
Khayy4m). 4. EstatE (Emerson: ‘Give to Love’). 5. NO 
(Thomas Hood : ‘ Silence’). 6. TheiR (Keats: ‘Song of the Indian 
Maiden ’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss M. Bell, Gowtha 
Gunby, Lincs., and Miss Bryant, Fourways, Southend, near Reading, whe 
ate invited to choose books, as mentioned above. N.B.—Sources need no 
be given ; but the coupon should not be forgotten. 
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